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THE VALUE OF MEASUREMENTS 
I. THE MEASUREMENT OF COMPOSITION IN ENGLISH CLASSES' 


FLORA E. PARKER 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 


A few years ago Dr. Hillegas, then a professor in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, interested himself in scales for 
measuring English composition. As the result of an amount of 
work which speaks highly for his devotion to his idea, he presented 
the educational world with such a scale. He says: 


Proper standards would make it possible to compare with certainty the 
work done in one school or system of schools with that done elsewhere. They 
would make it impossible for mere opinion to control so much of our school- 
room practice. 

If there were standards or scales for the measurement of results in the 
various school subjects that would approximate the accuracy of the scales 
used in measuring extension, weight, and time, educational administrators 
and investigators would be able to measure and express the efficiency of a 
school system in terms that would carry conviction. 


Your committee wishes to report itself as in entire harmony 
with the ideas quoted. It is of no value for a higher school to 
record itself as willing to accept students of a certain grading if 
that grading means wide diversity of attainment. It is unfortunate 
certainly for work to be attempted ini any institution with a group 
of students made up of a combination of those prepared in two or 

* A report of a subcommittee of the High-School Research Department of the 
Detroit English Club, presented to the Club in May, 1918. 
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more classrooms though they may be in the same institution, if 
the standard by which they have been graded differs widely. 
Work can proceed only with lamentable loss to some. Such 
conditions are too familiar to any body of teachers to require 
discussion. It is believed that educational measurements can be 
developed to a point where they can assist in the solution of such 
problems. 

Your committee wishes, however, to make a plea for the limita- 
tion of definite measurements to those subjects which are by 
nature definitely measurable. Spelling, it is held, is measurable, as 
is arithmetic; in fact, measurement could be constructed and 
applied with profit in practically all branches of mathematics and 
science. They are measurable by such scales as are used in deter- 
mining extension, weight, and time. The student’s mastery of 
the material out of which history is made could also be laid off 
with a yardstick, but history itself has to an extent the same 
elusive element as composition, one which should give pause to 
the maker of scales. 

As your committee sees the matter, composition has at least 
two large phases: First, it is the science of expression rigidly 
incased in a body of rules concerning grammar, punctuation, dic- 
tion, and so forth; as such it is definitely measurable. Second, it 
is also an art with all the intangible graces and beauties which reside 
in that realm; as such it is not only not definitely measurable but 
the attempt to make it so may result in positive harm. 

Now just a word concerning recent experience. The problem 
of composition grading was presented to a class largely composed 
of fine, brutally frank Junior boys. They made no effort to con- 
ceal their horror when there was boldly exposed to them the proba- 
bility that the same literary product which in their class would 
receive a certain mark would in all likelihood in the class of a 
colleague teaching the same work receive a different mark, in 
some cases higher and in some cases lower. It was even frankly 
admitted that work of equal value in their class might at different 
times be differently graded, according to the absence or presence of 
a standard-setting pupil of unusual ability. Great indignation 
greeted these confessions. There was no justice left in the world. 
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The Hillegas scale was presented and each student provided 
with an exposition written by a fellow-student, which he was to 
grade. The task was undertaken with avidity. The next day 
a chastened class appeared. Difficulties were great. One said, 
“This composition would receive a very high mark by the scale, 
but it is not satisfactory at all, because the topic is not 
developed by the method assigned. I don’t know what to do 
with it.” Tied to the scale, their teacher was equally at a loss. 
The marks were considered and criticized until the class revolted, 
claiming inability to see the value of the whole performance. 
Except for some points to be indicated later, their teacher was 
again equally at a loss. Before the question was dropped, it was 
agreed that a mark on a composition was simply the teacher’s 
approval or disapproval of the exercise. A good mark carried 
the conviction of the instructor that the point the lesson was 
designed to illustrate was made and that there was also a satis- 
factory handling of points previously made, as well as worthy 
content. The mark was worth just what the teacher’s opinion 
was worth and could in the nature of things be worth nothing else. 

A little Freshman girl imagined a conversation between Ulysses 
and Calypso, in which the hero was made to say, ‘‘I wouldst fain 
see my native land again and all my faithful subjects. My dear 
Penelope and my son, who was a mere babe when last I looked upon 
him, must long for me as I yearn forasight of them.” The cadence 
of the lines was so appealing that an excellent mark appeared in 
the corner of the paper, in spite of the union of the first personal 
pronoun with the verb of the second person. The use of the old 
solemn form of discourse was new, but when the class has been 
drilled on the conjugations of several English verbs in the present 
tense indicative, should ‘‘I wouldst” again appear, the defense 
will not be so lightly condoned. 

Children have learned, from the grade schools on, that co- 
ordinate conjunctions connect like constructions. However, at 
any stage of their high-school development, when the limelight 
is turned upon the absolute necessity that what precedes and 
what follows a co-ordinate conjunction should be cast in the same 
grammatical mold, the student who at that moment connects a 
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participial phrase and an adjective clause by “and” will find his 
grading much more seriously affected than it would be by the same 
sin a month earlier. 

Your committee holds that three elements here indicated are 
taken no cognizance of in either of the two scales now investigated 
and can be taken no cognizance of in any scale yet to be invented. 
They are the nature of the assignment, the newness of the effort, 
and the emphasis of the teaching. These seem peculiarly vital 
elements to eliminate from the grading. They are always present, 
and there might be added a fourth, which is in Detroit schools no 
light consideration. The foreign student will work havoc with any 
system of measurements. 

The Hillegas scale marks its sample compositions, gathered 
from all grades, somewhere from zero to one thousand, the number 
attached in each particular case having been obtained by arranging 
the marks of four hundred experienced persons, each one of whom 
has independently considered the productions. There was pub- 
lished in 1899 a book called The Best Short Poems of the Nineteenth 
Century. Two hundred authors and critics were asked to make a 
list of the twenty-five best. ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus” appeared 
oftener in the replies than any other poem and is placed first 
in the collection resulting from the composite judgment. There is 
an interest in looking over the titles, but it is difficult to express the 
confusion associated with the idea that ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus” 
has been selected for first place by some multiple-eyed, medley- 
brained composite being with no personality. Were we presented 
with such a list from Kipling, for instance, the imagination would 
be stimulated and interest quickened. We care what some person 
thinks, but an impersonal, colorless judgment lacks vitality. On 
our faculties there is no Kipling, and among our themes no 
“‘Chambered Nautilus,” but is there no analogy? In a large city 
school system one great danger is that all opportunity to express 
personality be crushed, and hence that a teacher fail entirely to 
do what, to quote roughly, a modern educator believes is the only 
thing a teacher can do for a student, transfer to him his ideal of 
his subject and let the seed grow. Fortunately what to the earnest 
teacher seems like a widespread tendency to limit his professional 
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efforts to mechanical channels, with uniformity as the supreme 
good, can never quite succeed, because the material on the benches 
or behind the desk is too unchangeably human. 

When Mr. Blackwood received the Scenes from Clerical Life, 
Thackeray was visiting in his home. The publisher read the 
manuscript and said to his guest, “I think I have found a first- 
class passenger.”’ The novelist read the Scenes and could see 
nothing in them. Would a scale have made them set a like judg- 
ment on the product ? 

The Harvard-Newton scale was produced later and corrects 
some of the defects experience showed in that of Dr. Hillegas. It 
was found difficult to measure all products by one set of graded 
exercises, and the new effort provided a scale for each of four types 
of discourse, so that a piece of description could be measured by 
description, narration by narration, and so forth. There is also 
added to each a statement giving the strong and weak points which 
influenced the grading. This adds materially to the value. 

Most serious of all departures was the determination to make 
the new scale for one grade of work only, in this case the eighth. 
That practically relinquished the idea that a value could be assigned 
to a composition as such, zero or ten to that of an infant beginner 
and 1,000 to the competent university student. The Harvard- 
Newton scale is an arrangement in order of merit of compositions 
written in one school system. The samples were selected by each of 
several teachers so as to show all degrees of excellence. One person 
with two or three assistants made selections from these and arranged 
them in order of merit with a grading A, B, C, etc. The result is 
just as interesting and very little more valuable than the carefully 
marked exercises of any teacher would be to any other teacher and 
comes no nearer the absolute measurement sought by Dr. Hillegas. 

To your committee it is good that composition grading differs. 
It would seem that emphasis is being placed upon some phase of 
the work which appeals to the individual controlling it. It is well 
with the student who in his high-school course has several teachers 
each with a conviction upon which he insists. Since no student 
would be equally apt in all ways, his work would in the four years 
have a variety of gradings, to his profit your committee believes. 
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Briefly, then, it is held that composition scales are interesting 
to the teacher and to the student. He likes to see some other grad- 
ing of work similar to his own. An investigation of reasons for 
low or high marks on the samples submitted is a valuable class- 
room exercise. There might even be profit in sometimes marking 
compositions by a scale, so long as care be taken that it be kept 
strictly subservient to a greater aim. But compositions can never, 
because of their nature, be measured with the accuracy used in 
measuring extension, weight, and time; it would be a calamity if 
they could. Every teacher worth the hire has an idea. The one 
aim is, again to quote loosely, the conversion of humans to that 
selected idea by the only way a thing can get to another—by a 
human, not by a machine-like, system. 


II. THE USES OF THE HILLEGAS SCALE* 


S. A. COURTIS 
Supervisor of Educational Research, Detroit, Michigan 


I have been very much interested in Miss Parker’s excellent and 
carefully prepared paper. It expresses very clearly and frankly 
what are, I am sure, the thoughts and feelings of many teachers of 
English in regard to measurement, and I should like to use the time 
allotted to me to state with equal frankness the case from the point 
of view of one who believes, not only that in particular the Hillegas 
scale is a valuable measuring device, but that everything worth 
while in education is also measurable. 

The first point I have to make is that I am in complete accord 
with all Miss Parker’s objections to the use of the Hillegas scale. 
If I were teaching an English class, I should do just as Miss Parker 
does. I should give daily marks in which I made allowance for the 
personality of the student, the nature of the assignment, the newness 
of the effort, and the emphasis of the teaching. I should consider 
it my highest aim to transfer to the student, as one human to 
another, my ideal of the subject and to let the seed grow. I, too, 


*A reply to the preceding paper, delivered at the same session of the Detroit 
English Club, May, 1918. 
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should resent all attempts to use any mechanical system to make 
the students all alike. I count it as the supreme achievement of 
my work in the field of measurement that I have been able to devise 
methods of procedure which enable the teachers of large classes to 
adjust assigned tasks on the basis of individual needs. My interest 
in tests lies in the fact that by means of measurement alone do I see 
any hope of so remedying present inefficiency and waste that the 
products of our teaching effort shail be ideals, inspiration, and 
character, instead of a few morsels of knowledge imperfectly 
assimilated and a few elementary skills imperfectly developed. 

Can I make my statement stronger? Therefore, if you believe 
I am sincere you will recognize at once that there is no conflict 
between Miss Parker’s views and my own, except that I regard 
educational tests as tools for the accomplishment of the desired 
ends, while Miss Parker does not see how they can be so used. 

The explanation of our difference of opinion in regard to the 
value of the Hillegas composition scale is very simple: Miss Parker 
was attempting to use it for a purpose for which it was never meant 
to be used, and I agree with her that for this purpose it has no value. 
A carpenter who attempts to drive a nail with a saw, or cut a board 
with a hammer, is not likely to be impressed with the value of either 
of these tools. So with the Hillegas scale. It was made to be used 
for one purpose; Miss Parker has been using it for another purpose 
and has found it unsatisfactory. I have used it for the purpose for 
which it was made and have found it very satisfactory. Do you 
wonder that our opinions differ ? 

The truth of the matter is that education is a complex, many- 
sided process in which many different viewpoints are possible. 
Supervision and teaching give rise to two such different points of 
view. Supervision is concerned with the efficiency of the general 
process, teaching with the development of the individual child. 

A teacher’s marks mean different things on different days, and 
it is right that they should doso. A teacher marking a composition 
may on one day, as Miss Parker has pointed out, ignore mistakes 
for which at another time, on account of the change in emphasis, 
severe penalties would be imposed. A teacher who, on reading a 
very poor composition and discovering in it evidence of the first 
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conscious effort toward self-mastery on the part of the pupil, did 
not reward that effort with a good mark, whatever the actual merit 
of the composition might be, would be an educational criminal. 
In other words, a teacher in marking takes into account all the 
conditions and human elements in a situation and manipulates her 
marks accordingly. Marks are thus a medium of communication 
between teacher and pupil, a mechanical device through which 
pulse currents of personal interpretation, sympathy, and under- 
standing. Miss Parker does not see how marking by means of the 
Hillegas scale can possibly serve the same purpose. The answer 
is simple: it can’t, and wasn’t expected to. 

The proof of this fact is found in the statement in regard to the 
purpose of the scale quoted by Miss Parker. Dr. Hillegas said, 
“Proper standards would make it possible to compare with certainty 
the work done in one school or system of schools with that done 
elsewhere. They would make it impossible for mere opinion to 
control so much of our schoolroom practice.”’ Did you hear Miss 
Parker say much about the comparison of one school system with 
another, or discuss the determination of the relative efficiency of 
different methods? No! These are administrative and super- 
visory problems, and Miss Parker was concerned with the teaching 
problems. This is the real source of our disagreement. 

From the point of view of administration the various courses in 
English composition have for their purpose the development of the 
ability to express thoughts in written and oral English. The child 
enters the kindergarten unable to express himself in writing at all; 
he leaves at the end of the high school with the ability rather 
completely developed. At the various grade levels between, 
different degrees of the development are found to have occurred. 
In general the compositions written at the end of the third grade 
will differ in development from those written at the end of the 
sixth grade and both from those written at the end of the twelfth 
grade. The Hillegas scale is designed to afford a measure of the 
degree of development shown by a given composition as a composi- 
tion, entirely independent of the conditions under which it was 
produced or of the person by whom it was written. It does not 
pretend to say what allowance (or mark) should be made a 
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particular child for writing a composition of a given value. It 
measures a single phase of the situation only, the value of the 
composition as a composition. 

Perhaps I can make the matter plain by a concrete illustration. 
If I were to pick out a particular composition and ask Miss Parker 
to mark it, according to her own statements she would need to 
know the grade of the pupil, the nature of the assignment, the 
newness of the effort, the emphasis of the teaching, and the home 
environment of the child. That is, Miss Parker admits that if the 
composition were written by a third-grader she would give it one 
mark, but if it were written by a high-school student she would give 
it quite a different mark. So would I, if I were teaching the pupil 
who wrote the paper, but if I were trying to determine the value 
of the composition as a composition, none of the other elements 
would receive the slightest consideration. I should mark for one 
thing alone, the: general merit of the composition as a piece of 
English writing. 

The scale values do not represent the average of the marks 
given the samples by different teachers, but something far more 
important, namely, the degree of development represented by 
the composition. The first sample in the scale represents a col- 
lection of words which has no merit as a composition. That is,” 
it just does not express thought. The last sample in the scale 
represents about as excellent a specimen of composition as can be 
found among papers written by young people in their teens. The 
other samples of the scale represent the equal steps or divisions 
between these two extremes. Therefore the general merit or 
stage of development of any composition written by children in 
school may be determined by comparing it with the scale samples 
until the one is found which it most resembles. 

Many teachers do not see how the difference in merit of two 
samples can be exactly determined, and it must be admitted the 
statistical procedure adopted needs special study before it can be 
understood. There is nothing uncertain or mysterious about it, 
however. For instance, I have myself constructed a scale for 
measuring the area of polygons by precisely the same method as 
that which Hillegas used in the construction of the scale for English 
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composition, the only difference being that in the case of area it is 
possible to check measurements with the scale by measurements 
witharuler. We know, therefore, that the general method is valid, 
and in the face of such objective proof no one should lightly dismiss 
the method with contemptuous remarks based on personal opinion 
only. 

Briefly, the method is one which measures the difference between 
two compositions by their effects. If I were to submit two samples 
to this audience and ask you to say which composition had the 
greater general merit as a specimen of written English, and if, when 
your judgments were tabulated, it was found that 50 per cent were 
in favor of A, while 50 per cent were in favor of B, it could be said 
with absolute truthfulness that the effects produced by these two 
samples were the same. That is, the two samples represent the 
same degree of development and are equal. On the other hand, if 
everybody in the audience, that is, 100 per cent of the judges, 
agreed that A was better than B, there would be no doubt that 
A was better than B. Further, if 75 per cent of the judges said 
A was better than B, while only 25 per cent said B was better 
than A, and if for two other samples, C and D, 75 per cent of 
the same judges said C was better than D, we should know that 
C was just as much better than D as A was than B. 

We need not be concerned with the details of the long process 
by which these results were worked out for the Hillegas scale. It 
is enough to comprehend that the papers were not marked and the 
marks averaged, but that the papers were compared and the scale 
constructed of samples which differ by nearly uniform amounts 
from the lowest to the highest on the basis of the percentage of 
“better than”’ judgments, and finally, that this method is one which 
can be proved to yield consistent results. The Hillegas scale, 
therefore, truly represents a series of graded samples which exhibit 
the various degrees of merit or development to be found among the 
papers written by children in our schools. 

Even if you grant the points which I have been trying to make, 
you will have a number of questions to ask. The first of these is, 
“If the scale is not to be used by the teacher for the daily marking, 
what good is it?’’ My answer must be other questions, “Is the 
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teacher and her class the only consideration in education? Are 
there no questions of general policy to be answered, and may it not 
be that measurements of little value to the teacher as a teacher may 
have a great value to the school system as a whole ?”’ 

For instance, during the last two years I have had the oppor- 
tunity to study the development of ability in English composition 
in the Gary schools. The question as to whether or not the training 
peculiar to Gary produces better or worse results than the corre- 
sponding training in Detroit is an important one for Superintendent 
Chadsey and the school board, is it not? Shall that comparison 
be based upon opinion, upon teachers’ marks, or upon a careful ~ 
measurement of the product? You will find in my report, when it 
is published, a series of results which show the rate and character 
of the development at Gary in terms of the Hillegas scale. Are you 
going to be able to compare your work with these results? Cer- 
tainly not, if your marks have as many meanings as Miss Parker 
claims her marks do. Fortunately, here in Detroit we have a 
number of grade teachers who have been willing to study the 
Hillegas scale and to train themselves to use it as it was meant to 
be used. We have, therefore, a few reliable data on which to base 
comparison. Fortunately, also, we have a supervisor of English” 
who appreciates the situation and who is working to secure the 
information which a supervisor must have to do her work intel- 
ligently. By the end of this year Miss Beverley will be able to 
give us a really adequate measure of the Detroit product at the 
sixth-grade level. Is it not a pity that similar information is not 
at hand for the entire twelve grades ? 

The Hillegas scale is of value in determining the efficiency of 
different methods of teaching. I have heard a great deal this term 
in regard to the effect of the interruptions caused by the Liberty 
Loan campaigns, Thrift Stamp drives, and all the other war work 
there has been to do. Some of you teachers of English claim that 
never before in your teaching have the children written with the 
same real interest, never before have they had so many real thoughts 
to express. Some of you feel that you have secured results better 
than you have ever attained before, and if you had the say you 
would eliminate entirely the formal instruction and build all your 
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English work around vital activities. The rest of you have not 
half covered the “course of study” as planned, and feel that from 
the point of view of results in English composition your teaching 
has been completely demoralized. You are looking forward with 
dread and concern to several years more of the war. Now, both 
groups cannot possibly be right, and what position is Dr. Chadsey 
to take in planning for next year—favor these “outside”’ activities 
or restrict them as much as possible? The matter could be easily 
settled if, if, we had (1) standards of past attainment, and (2) a 
measure of present results. 

I have not time to go into this matter further. My point is that 
measurement of the product of teaching has a value to adminis- 
trators and supervisors which teachers ought to recognize, but as 
a whole do not. The Hillegas scale makes such measurement 
possible. 

I have dwelt on the larger aspects of the situation, because I 
want to be ready to answer another question which I know you will 
want to ask, and you will appreciate the answer only when you 
appreciate the larger point of view. The question is, “Is the 
Hillegas scale of any value to a feacher?’’ and the answer is that 
every teacher has the same need to compare her results with those 
of other teachers that the system as a whole has to compare itself 
with other systems. Let us face this matter squarely. In Detroit 
there are many teachers striving to develop composition ability 
in children. Some succeed better than others. What is more 
important still, the children progress from teacher to teacher and 
their final ability is the resultant of all their training. Moreover, 
the children differ greatly in their capacities. Is it not clear, then, 
that we can never have a really effective school system as a whole 
until the work of each teacher begins at the point where the teacher 
before her left off and carries the children forward for a definite 
gain toward the distant goals? My statement to you is that in my 
judgment every teacher, without exception, should test and mark 
by the Hillegas scale the ability of her pupils when she receives them 
and when she sends them on to the next teacher. In this marking, 
which you will notice is not for the student’s benefit but for the 
teacher’s, no consideration should enter but one, the merit of the 
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compositions as compositions. I believe every teacher should 
compare both the amount of the change she has produced during 
the term with the standard change produced by other teachers of 
her grade for the city as a whole, and the final ability of her class 
with the standard for the city as a whole. I believe, further, that 
when a teacher finds by such measurement that she is getting year 
after year less results than other teachers, she should of her own 
initiative seek assistance from the supervisor of English and try to 
bring her work up to standard. Please remember I am not talking 
theory. I know teachers who study their own work this way. I 
know teachers who have not been afraid to acknowledge their 
failures, and I know also that such confession has never affected 
their standing adversely. On the contrary, the best results and the 
greatest progress always come to teachers who have the professional 
interest in their work to try to improve it. The Hillegas scale is 
thus of value to teachers as teachers in that it enables them to study 
and control their own efforts as they could not do without it. 

Miss Parker says that in a city school system one great danger is 
that all opportunity to express personality be crushed. She did 
not mention the other danger, which is equally great when the 
number of workers in one department is large, namely, that the 
teachers hired will have no personality to express. As I see it, 
the whole problem is how to set teachers free to express their 
personality, and yet keep them under such control that the develop- 
ment of the children will not be wrecked. If each teacher work at 
the task from a different angle, if there is no persistent effort to 
attain a definite goal, the result is a Russian Bolshevism which is 
just as undesirable as a Prussian domination. A democracy can 
tolerate neither. 

Standards based in exact measurement seem to me to offer the 
one way of escape. To say that no student has completed twelfth- 
grade English composition until under given conditions he can 
write as well as quality 75 on the Hillegas scale is to give definite- 
ness to the goal and to set the teacher free. She may work in any 
way she pleases, use any material and any text. The one require- 
ment is that when she has finished, the desired goal has been 
attained. On the other hand, if the goal is not attained, both the 
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teacher and the supervisor know it and can act accordingly. Cer- 
tainly if the teacher’s work does not produce results she needs to 
change her method, and if after trial she proves incapable of 
profiting by training she needs to be eliminated as a teacher of 
English composition. 

I trust no one will misunderstand me. This is a vital matter 
in more ways than one. The interests of our nation demand that 
as little time be wasted in school as possible. The interests of the 
teacher demand that there be no hasty elimination on the basis 
of either “personal bias”’ or “inadequate measurement.’ Justice 
is as dear to teachers as to other members of society. I, myself, 
am enough of a democrat to believe that in an ideal school system 
the setting of standards, the determination of efficient methods, 
and the rating of teachers on the basis of measured results should 
be carried on by the teachers themselves. But this much at least 
is certain. The present products of the teaching of English com- 
position in the schools of America are unsatisfactory. Changes 
are sure tocome. The two questions which English teachers must 
ask and answer for themselves are these: (1) Shall the changes be 
made on the recommendation of teachers of English, or arbitrarily 
and autocratically by those in authority who may have little 
knowledge of real conditions? (2) Are changes to be made on the 
basis of opinion only or on the basis of exact knowledge obtained 
from careful experiments and scientific measurement ? 

One last point and I am through. The average teacher of 
English, even if convinced that measurement is desirable, hesitates 
to begin because she is conscious of her own lack of training in this 
new field. The whole development of measurement has taken 
place in the last five years, and few of you have had the opportu- 
nity to learn much about fundamental principles. If you have 
attempted to use the Hillegas scale without training you have 
probably been dissatisfied with your results. So while you may 
give uneasy assent to some of the points I have been trying to make, 
you will be a very unusual individual indeed if you overcome your 
inertia and really begin to experiment along the new lines. 

Fortunately, in this city provision has been made for giving you 
just such assistance as you may need. AsI understand my position 
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as Supervisor of Educational Research, it is my express duty to 
bring to teachers who desire to work on any measurement problems 
all the technical information that is available. The Hillegas scale 
is a crude instrument at best. If “unity” is a desirable character- 
istic of good writing, we must have a similar unity scale by which 
to mark. If a child should grow in the range and power of his 
vocabulary, we must have appropriate vocabulary tests to deter- 
mine standard and measure the efficiency of the various methods 
of teaching. There are endless opportunities for service for all, 
and I shall be delighted to do anything I can to assist you. If you 
have no problems of your own, I can supply plenty, if you are willing 
to take part in such investigations. For instance, Miss Blair, of 
the Farrand School, has been working with me in constructing a rate 
test for ability to organize words into sentences. Her results seem 
to show that this is an important phase of composition ability. I 
need the assistance of other teachers in perfecting and standardizing 
these and many similar tests and scales. 

I am going to ask you to remember, therefore, that the measure- 
ment work is on the go. Other teachers have proved by actual 
trial that they can use the Hillegas composition scale consistently 
and with profit to themselves and to the school system; that 
measurement is no mechanical system for grinding the life out of 
teachers, but a tool by the proper use of which problems may be 
solved, inefficiency eliminated, and the teacher set free to work for, 
and to achieve as never before, those higher “beauties and graces” 
of their subjects which are now “intangible” only because we have 
so little exact knowledge about them. 
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ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN PROBLEM TEACHING 


A. BESS CLARK 
Principal of High School, Chisholm, Minnesota 


Having placed fourth-year English as experimented upon in 
1915-16 in the hands of an English teacher, I have endeavored this 
year to test the effectiveness of the problem method in third-year 
high-school English work. 

Our problem or project aimed to fill a crying need in a small high 
school of one hundred and seventy students on the Iron Range in 
northeastern Minnesota. Two years ago a weekly paper called 
the Ranger was started by the printing instructor and a group of 
students. The work was well done but proved an arduous task in 
so small a school, inasmuch as it was independent of regular 
accredited work. What should be done with the Ranger was a 
question that faced the school and me last fall. When English III 
met for its first class period I put before them the proposition of 
editing the Ranger as an English project. We concluded to look it 
over thoroughly and think it out before deciding. After several 
days of discussion this decision was reached: We would study the 
project until November first, at which time we would be ready to 
issue a high-school publication from our own printshop. Since we 
did not know the type of publication we wished to put out, we began 
studying newspapers and magazines with a view to deciding. 

Our class work for a month consisted of bringing to a head our 
observation, information, and inspiration concerning magazines and 
newspapers. Four times a week we met as an English class in a 
forty-five-minute session; once a week the whole class took a 
double period in the printshop under a regular printing teacher. 
This four-and-one arrangement we have maintained. There was, 
moreover, no limit to the extra time any student might spend in the 
printshop, provided he kept his other work aboveboard. It was 
not at all unusual for several of the boys to spend hours in the shop 
over and above the required time. 
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Soon we began to bring our newspaper and magazine study to 
a focus by discussing what type of publication to essay. A week 
was spent in observation of how such magazines as the Literary 
Digest, Review of Reviews, World’s Work, Survey, Independent, and 
New Republic were organized as to classification of material, for 
example. Then we pursued the same consideration of the Adlantic 
Monthly, Harper's, Everybody's, and the American. Finally we 
brought all of our observations to a head, with the result that a 
monthly magazine was decided upon, departments were created, 
heads of these departments were elected, and the class was divided 
under these heads so that each one of its twenty-three members 
fitted in definitely somewhere. In fact, the business management, 
part of the type-setting, all of the composition, presswork, and 
assembling were done by English III alone. In writing for the 
magazine English III contributed all of the department “write- 
ups.”’ Contributions from the whole school were sought for, 
encouraged, and secured, but all went through the several depart- 
ments before acceptance. This plan of procedure evolved before 
and during the publication of our first number in November. 

In our more or less cursory study of current magazines we 
became interested in the short story as an important literary 
feature of the modern American magazine. We read rather 
generally along that line—stories of Irving, Hawthorne, Harte, 
Kipling—and concluded by having each member of the class submit 
a plot, and then writing a short story. The class not only succeeded 
in doing this but foresaw that it would give us material from which 
to draw for our literary department for several issues. As it worked 
out, our short stories written by Thanksgiving were not exhausted 
until the March issue of the Ranger. 

One of the notable features of these was their local color. The 
students began to find “‘copy,”’ to find “‘stories’’ all about them. 
The best stories incidentally pictured our local industries, iron 
mining and lumbering, or school life. ‘The Chip-Boy” and “The 
Water-Boy”’ were minutely true in detail to the work of the “chip- 
boy” in underground mining and the “water-boy” in open-pit 
mining. Excellent bits of description made vivid an otherwise 
commonplace story, “The Chip-Boy”’: 
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Mike lit his carbide lamp and descended the twenty-foot ladders which 
led to the floot of the drift. Thence to his right he looked through the mouth 
of the drift into the outside world, but to his left far into the depths of the earth. 
From far in came the deep “thump” of picks striking the ore, and less oftener 
a heavy “thud” which blocked the ears and shook the ground. This was the 
blast. 

Actual vernacular, the talk of the pits, made “The Water-Boy” 
more than the usual high-school theme. “ ‘Gee, that’s great!’ says 
he, ‘I’m goin’ to find Jim Wessen.’”’ School life found adequate 
expression from a girl in the class in the story, “His First Long 
Pants.” Even the aspirations of those students who had already 
decided upon their work after leaving high school found expression 
through these short stories. One sixteen-year-old boy who aspires 
to journalism wrote a by no means ordinary sketch about a young 
reporter. 

In this journalistic study we found that we needed knowledge of 
types of writing, especially newspaper types. Accordingly, after a 
search among schoolbook publications, we found three for reference 
work and secured several copies of each: Typical Newspaper 
Stories by Harrington, The Writing of News by Ross, and Merle 
Thorpe’s The Coming Newspaper. We also subscribed for the 
magazine the Inland Printer and found it valuable on the printing 
side of the work. By no means did we study all that any one of 
these books had to offer, however. 

After our season with the short story we centered attention upon 
“plain news.” We brought in well-written examples from such 
papers as the Chicago Herald and Tribune, read Harrington’s dis- 
cussion of plain news stories and his excellent illustrations of these, 
and wrote to a considerable extent, aiming at effectiveness, brevity, 
and clearness. In turn we studied feature and human-interest 
stories in much the same manner. Our results in the latter in 
particular proved creditable and can be seen in such bits as these 
here and there in the Ranger: 


S. O. S. In PRACTICE 
The thermometer registered 22 degrees below zero, yet he had no mittens. 
He couldn’t have been more than five years old, yet I’m certain that he was his 
mother’s errand boy for what was that package on his sled? The common 
instinct of boyland drew a boy a little older to him. 
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“Wassa matter?” inquired the older. 

“T’m cold,” sobbed the other. 

“Where’s your mitts ?” 

“Left ’em home.” 

“Whyncha get ’em ?” 

“Oh, I live out ata location.” 

“Say, if you’re so cold as that, I’ll tell you what you kin do. Come on in 
my room. My teacher won’t care.” 

“Awright,” the other answered. “Gee, I wish it was Christmas. Ma 
promised me a pair of mitts. I spoiled the others playin’ snow-ball.” 

“Serves you right,” was the sage comment of the older. “TI allus play 
shinney. That don’t hurt your mitts.” 

The conversation was broken up at this point, for the older boy took the 
younger in. And yet some people insist that very little brotherly instinct 
exists in boys. 

Anp Strtt HE SEEMED To Enjoy HIMSELF 


I expect you never saw it, and even if you did, you didn’t pay much 
attention to it except to the fact that he was there. But still it was queer, for 
he limped and rarely twisted his neck and once in a while he’d put his hand up 
to his right jaw. But you couldn’t suspect anything, for he danced and 
laughed and seemed to have the best time of his life, withal. Why, what is 
this all about? Oh! nothing—a boil, toothache, and a sore heel—that’s all. 


During this work a number of the class of twenty-three became 
so enthusiastic that my desk was constantly the recipient of human- 
interest sketches, poems, and even short stories, all without assign- 
ment. Students tried their hands and heads at writing this, that, 
or the other thing as it appealed to them. On the other hand, 
several became more interested in the printshop side of the subject 
and, as I have already mentioned, spent hours there in the evenings 
or on Saturday setting up something for the next issue. 

After our first issue we were confronted with a definite problem: 
Should we have the recognized and ordinary type of high-school 
magazine such as the student body most enjoys, or should we have 
a little better than this student body would have if it had its own 
way? By this time we had established an exchange with about ten 
schools. The publications from these we dissected and compared. 


. We read and discussed the symposium “Giving the Public What 


It Wants” in Thorpe’s volume The Coming Newspaper. We 
considered for several weeks and concluded to err on the side of a 
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too-literary high-school publication rather than a too-popular one. 
Results have justified the course of action. 

After Christmas our problem became complicated. Constant 
newspaper allusions, cartoon titles, editorials, and articles drew the 
attention of the best-read members of the class to the fact that we 
lacked adequate literary background. The exact way in which this 
need became obvious is interesting. We were centering attention 
upon the human-interest type of composition, bringing in newspaper 
clippings and reading illustrations from Harrington’s Typical 
Newspaper Stories. Among the best ones read were two from the 
Kansas City Star which contained allusions to the Pied Piper, the 
Brobdingnags, the Bluebird, and the Cabbage Patch. In explaining 
these allusions we came to the conclusion that one cannot get the 
most out of contemporary literature without a background. In 
the class itself then there came a feeling that right along with our 
regular Ranger work we should read some of the best literature. 
The question naturally arose as to where we should begin and how 
proceed. Here I had to do the deciding and accordingly chose 
moderns and poetry. 

As a result we had one of the most interesting months of English 
work I have ever experienced, studying Browning and Kipling. 
We proceeded next to Stevenson, and after considering his poetry 
tarried to become acquainted with his short stories. Two or three 
of the class were yearning to write another short story, so Stevenson 
served as a source of inspiration to them. As a class we read and 
were prepared to discuss certain assigned poems and as many more 
than the assignment as was desired. For the most part the students 
read a number more than the assigned poems. 

The study of Browning and Kipling led us to Wordsworth, 
Milton, and Shakespeare. We became interested in the ballad, 
sonnet, and simple lyric, and much verse was written by the class, 
the best, of course, appearing in the Ranger. Without suggestion 
in the beginning as to theme or form, such results as the following 
were accomplished. Of course there was the necessary revision 
before publication and the consequent improvement of meter and 
verse form. The ideas and expressions were original throughout. 
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THE FOREIGNER 


I wonder why the American always deigns to grin 
When I say “da” for “the” and “tin” for “thin” ? 

I wonder why the American as though not kith and kin 
Writes about the Bohunk and the Finn ? 


Writes about our language strange, 
Writes about our customs alien, 


Writes about our “company” homes upon “the Range” ?. 


I wonder why the American stares at my wife and me 
When we’re down town ashopping or perchance a show to see ? 
I wonder why he always looks (’tis the same look I’ll wager in, 
That stands out clearly on his face). 
“That’s a Bohunk or a Finn?” 
Either a Bohunk or a Finn, 
What difference is’t to him, 
We each came here in steerage, either a Bohunk or a Finn, etc. 


It would take me long and lead me far to tell of the varied inter- 
ests in literary productions aroused and developed in this one year. 
One of our debating students, who took first place in a state dis- 
cussion contest and was naturally capable of writing clear, easy, 
thoughtful prose, became interested in the “easy chair” type of 
expression. She studied the DeCoverley papers and Lamb’s 
essays, as well as the editorials, book reviews, and prose articles 
of several of the best magazines. As she was a member of the 
literary staff of the Ranger, did not lean toward fiction, and was 
possessed of the name “Wall” she conceived the idea of writing a 
“Wall-Paper”’ of a different design for each issue. This plan, 
absolutely her own, she carried out, and the articles appeared 
month by month. 

All this, however, does not tell you anything of the value of the 
work put in on the local department through the humorous column 
“The Sunny Side,” through the articles about current events, 
through the school-happenings column, which we called ‘‘ A Student 
View—by One.” It tells you nothing about the athletic reporting 
in our section “Snap Shots by Snappy” and “ETC. by Scrub.” 
It gives nothing of the hard work and thought that went into 
making our “Carrier Pigeon,” the exchange department, interesting 
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through its ‘Look Here”’ column, which gave pertinent quotations 
from and on other high-school publications. Then too we had an 
art and music department with ‘Notes from Far and Near,” and 
Eyes Make Pictures” for its special divisions. 

In the spring, as the time for the Senior class play approached, 
we studied the drama, taking As You Like It and Hamlet for inten- 
sive consideration. In our last issue, a Senior number, we gave 
space to the publication of the entire Senior play, which, according 
to our problem teaching in English IV, was written by that class. 
Thus was our interest pointed toward the drama as the subject 
of problem work in the fourth year. 

One of the noteworthy things about this project work has been 
the increase in literary judgment on the part of the students. 
They now know whether a magazine is first-class or merely pop- 
ular. They also know as never before how broad the subject of 
English is. The class period became a clearing-house for ideas, 
opinions, and information. Someone perchance had just discovered 
a collection of poems called The Woods, by Douglas Mallock, relating 
to our own northern lumbering; someone wanted a class opinion of 
Jack Lait’s work in the Chicago Herald, and so on, to keeping track 
of the work of Arthur Hayes received recently into the Chicago 
Herald family and not long since graduated from our own 
Chisholm High School. 

We have been moving; we have found a vital purpose in every 
day’s work. With a monthly publication to be issued never did we 
need to wonder, “‘What’s the use of this ?”’ or, “‘Where’s the point 
of that?’ We have studied authors and their work, not about 
them, for we have studied for inspiration to write something. 
Lecturers have been interviewed, other schools visited and written 
up, Range coaches talked with and quoted in athletic articles, and 
every high-school activity viewed in the light of its worth as news 
and the possibility of putting that news into first-class literary form. 

In short, problem or project teaching in English III has elimi- 
nated all but vital study and pushed us to the livest, peytalent, 2 most 
endless English we have ever known. 


| 
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CHARTING ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


MARGARET BELL MERRILL 
Western High School, Washington, D.C. 


“Would not the burden of the English teacher in the high 
school be materially lightened if certain errors of grammar and 
punctuation were absolutely eliminated from the papers she cor- 
rects? If she knew, for instance, that a pupil coming into the 
high school from the grades would never make a mistake in the use 
of the apostrophe ?” 

The question was asked by an earnest young man addressing a 
teacher’s convention so late in the sessions that the most of his 
listeners had a ‘‘ you-must-prove-to-me-that-you-have-anything-to- 
say-worth-listening-to” attitude. As he went on to elaborate the 
answer to his purely rhetorical question, one teacher stopped listen- 
ing. Out of the chaos of impressions received from the lectures of 
the day, beginning with charts showing the development of defective 
children and ending with the present enthusiast, an idea was slowly 
formulating. Was it possible that a single error in the handling of 
the English language could be blotted out from the seemingly 
endless number produced by the industrious pens of young America 
and reflected in the reproachful pages of Woolley’s Handbook? 
‘ If she never had to correct “it’s” in the wrong place again 

. ? But this contingency was too remote to be seriously 
contemplated. Supposing one took six, say, of the most obvious 
errors appearing in the work of her classes and tried definitely 
to eliminate those six this year, would there be any chance of 
success? How best could she enlist the effort of the pupils? 
The charts of the morning floated vaguely back to memory and the 
teacher sat absorbed in the fascinating possibilities for graphic 
showing up of missing apostrophes and false relatives and lonely 
quotation marks looking vainly for their missing halves. 

During the following week the idea took root and grew, until 
one day the teacher asked the drawing department to make her 
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six charts. Briefly, the plan was this: (1) to choose six of the most 
frequent violations of the rules either of punctuation or of grammar; 
(2) to provide a chart for each form of error on which the percentage 
of mistakes made by the four different classes might be plotted as 
the weeks went by; (3) to mark at least one paper a week from 
each class with especial reference to these errors; (4) to hang the 
charts in a prominent place in the classroom so that the pupils of 
each class might watch their line and compare it with those of the 
other classes; (5) by means of this graphic method so to impress 
upon the minds of the pupils the desirability of avoiding those 
particular errors that at the end of semester the lines of all four 
classes would be found at the vanishing-point and the papers of the 
pupils would be forever guiltless of such simple mistakes. 

I might just as well say at the outset that aim number 5 was 
never reached. The teacher found that the plan had not banished 
a single error from the papers of a single class. She could not do 
it. She was willing to say no one could, nothing could, but perhaps 
that was a jaundiced view incidental to the June weather and the 
accumulated ends of things. She had learned some valuable lessons, 
however, and her scheme had been so far successful that she deter- 
mined to use a modification of it another year. 

The range of classes assigned to the teacher that semester was 
unusually favorable to an experiment of this kind. There were 
four in all: a class of Senior girls studying the short story, a class 
in prescribed Senior English, a third-year and a second-year class, 
both in the composition semester. In these days of ‘‘socialization 
in the school” necessarily the first step in any new undertaking is 
an open and thorough discussion of the project and a definite under- 
standing by the class of theaim. The proposed charts were received 
with varying degrees of interest. The Seniors showed rather an 
amused tolerance. After all, errors of punctuation are not very 
important and those of grammar are largely due to carelessness; 
why make such a fuss over them? If, however, it is an idiosyncrasy 
of a teacher to insist upon an apostrophe or two and to object to 
their when she thinks it ought to be Ais, why it might be rather 
interesting to see how many could keep up to the standard. The 
3econd-year class, largely boys, showed much more enthusiasm. 
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It would be good sport to watch the class line wander up and down 
through those squares, and it would be a lark to show up better 
than the Seniors. 

The next step, of course, was to select the six forms of error. 
The teacher promptly and firmly put down “ Misuse of the apos- 
trophe”’ at the head of the list. She had not pursued that madden- 
ingly elusive little mark through thousands of weary manuscript 
pages to let this chance to get even escape her. The other five 
she left to the classes to choose. After much discussion the list 
stood as follows: 

1. Error in the use of the apostrophe 

2. Error in the use of quotation marks 
The “comma fault” 

Any grammatical error 
Any error in sentence-structure 
. The use of which without an antecedent 

No one could be more ready now to criticize that list than the 
teacher and certain of the more intelligent members of her four 
classes. Numbers 4 and 5 are too inclusive. Better results might 
have been obtained if one definite mistake in grammar and one in 
sentence-structure, such as the plural relative for the singular 
antecedent and the use of a phrase or dependent clause as a com- 
plete sentence, had been selected as the weeds to be uprooted. 
And number 3 is, of course, a specific illustration of number 5, and 
number 6 of number 4, but the classes preferred to list those par- 
ticular faults in writing separately. Further criticism of the list will 
appear later. 

The percentages of error during the first semester were obtained 
by dividing the total number of errors made by the number of 
papers turned in. The separate class lines were distinguished by 
various colored inks: red for the Senior English, purple for the short 
story, black for the third year, and green for the second year, a 
color, by the way, which was adopted by chance but which was philo- 
sophically accepted by the class as symbolical. 

The first posting of the charts awakened much interest, espe- 
cially that one labeled ‘‘Apostrophe.” There the Senior English 
class distinguished itself by achieving such a high percentage of 
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error that their line almost soared off the chart. If the teacher 
had wished to lay a trap for them she could not have chosen a better 
subject to show up their deficiencies than the one which happened 
to be given for their first paper, “‘The Songs of Burns.” In the 
twenty-four papers there were twenty-eight errors in the use of the 
possessive of the poet’s name, and that in spite of the fact that the 
standard of correction was unusually flexible, allowing both Burns’ 
and Burns’s. 

At the end of the semester, nine weeks after the plan was put into 
operation, seven sets of papers had been recorded for three of the 
four classes, ten for the fourth. A study of the lines was rather 
discouraging. As one teacher cheerfully remarked when shown the 
set, ‘They don’t prove anything but that you can’t tell what is 
going to happen next, do they?”” The grammar chart was the 
only one which really showed any definite tendency toward the 
goal of the vanishing-point. 

Certain facts stood out clearly, however. The peaks in almost 
every case represented examination papers and the pupils them- 
selves protested against recording the errors on those papers on the 
chart. Again, a single pupil with a weakness for the ‘comma 
fault,” for instance, could set the line of the class scandalously high 
when he or she might be responsible for more than half of the errors. 
There was one such pupil who was taking both the Senior English 
and the short-story course. When discovered and faced with the 
charts and reasoned with, she promised to try to reform, but 
the mischief was done as far as the record was concerned. On the 
whole, the second year responded most encouragingly to the lesson 
graphically drawn each week. Indeed, if the teacher happened 
to be unusually busy and delayed in bringing the charts up to date, 
she was sure sooner or later to be met with the question, “Did we 
come out ahead of the Seniors this time ?”’ 

There were several reasons for not going on with the charts the 
next semester aside from the excellent one that the use of them 
apparently was not accomplishing the aim. The personnel of the 
classes would be changed by the necessary shifting of electives and 
the charts could not therefore reflect a progressive development 
from the starting-point. In two classes the teacher would have to 
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begin all over again, for journalism took the place of the short story 
and another Senior English class was substituted for the third year. 
Was it worth while to bother? For, after all, this kind of correct- 
ing and estimating and recording did take additional time. 

The second semester, nevertheless, saw the charts produced once 
more. This time the method of estimating percentages was based on 
the number of papers containing errors, not on the total number of 
faults appearing on the papers. That meant that the pupil who had 
apparently never heard of the apostrophe might turn in a paper 
with five or six faults of that kind, but the number of his sins of 
omission would be a matter between the teacher and himself; his 
paper would be entered on the class record as a single error. Asa 
result the charts at the end of May (the time when the records were 
closed) are much less picturesque to look upon and it is rather 
more difficult to draw conclusions from them. One or two things 
are immediately apparent. Here, as in the first semester, the peaks 
represent examination papers in practically every case. Here also 
it is sadly evident that no single error has disappeared. 

However, to anyone who has labored with them, the charts 
mean much more than they signify to the casual eye. Although 
they show no real improvement as far as the class record is con- 
cerned the teacher knows that the line at the end of the year in all 
four cases represents the work of fewer pupils than it did when the 
plan was put into operation: in other words, while many were mak- 
ing the errors in the beginning, comparatively few are keeping the 
line up at the end. That means that the graphic records have 
affected to some extent all but the incorrigibles. Morevoer, she 
knows who those pupils are, and exactly what is the weakness of 
each, and in the class “laboratory period” she can neglect the pupils 
whose work has been comparatively free from error and can con- 
centrate upon the boy who still says that the “comma fault” is 
“leaving out a comma in this line,” or the girl who habitually sepa- 
rates her subjects so far from her verbs that the two grammatically 
swear at each other. 

Although the Senior lines are uniformly better, the short-story 
and journalism lines particularly, the most improvement on the 
whole was shown in the second year, and that in spite of the fact 
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that the charts do not seem to show it. The plan itself, then, did 
have a small measure of success, and if that success is not shown on 
the charts the fault lies with the method of recording rather than 
with the underlying idea. 

Another year the plan will be developed as follows: The errors 
chosen will in every case be specific so that the pupil can have no 
excuse for not recognizing the particular form; he will be asked to 
keep his own chart, which must be made up and presented to the 
teacher each time his papers are reviewed for correction in the 
class laboratory period; and the plan as a whole will be used in 
the first and second years only. 

After all, I think every teacher will agree that this kind of 
struggle belongs in the grades. It has been forced on the high- 
school teacher for reasons which are only too apparent when one 
sees the first-year papers. But why, in the name of all that is 
gracious and lovely in the art of English expression which ought to 
be discussed in the Senior composition classes and for which there is 
now no time, should the struggle with the simplest grammatical 
errors be carried beyond the second year at the latest? Is it 
really impossible to hold a standard of reasonable correctness in 
writing before young people ? 

I am stopped here abruptly by the thought that perhaps other 
teachers have not just this problem. It may be that there are 
high schools where composition as an art is taught and the teacher 
has time to criticize the papers from that point of view because she 
is not constantly “correcting” for illiteracy. This paper is not 
written for those happy teachers. The strictures of Professor 
Woolley on high-school English in an article in The English Journal 
some time ago, and a certain report on entrance examinations to 
West Point written by the superintendent of that institution, in 
which he quotes passages wherein Burns fares no better than he did 
in the Senior papers alluded to above, lead me, however, to believe 
that our school is not alone in its always necessary and sometimes 
vain endeavors to blot out the marks of illiteracy in the works of its 
pupils before giving the diploma. | 

There may be some teachers who will say “Why bother? All 
the time spent in making and discussing these charts might be much 
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better used in reading something worth while or in discussion of 
current events. If the boy or girl is going to write professionally it 
is the business of the proofreader to see that he is spelled and punc- 
tuated properly. If not, he probably won’t write much anyway 
and his chance letters will be read by no one more critical than he.” 

There are several answers to that. One might point to Macau- 
lay, who took particular pains to do his own punctuating in spite 
of the proofreader. One might inquire pertinently whose business 
it is to see that the proofreader knows? He must get his schooling 
somewhere. And even the pages of the Adlantic sometimes show 
that he is not always “infallible.” The matter of the non-critical 
reader is more serious. There is a street sign in Washington which 
every boy and girl may read, urging the dilatory to “Talk with 
P—— before its to late.” And nobody but the school teacher seems 
to protest. Finally, I believe there is no teacher of English who 
would not gladly throw over drill in grammar and punctuation for 
reading and discussion if she thought she was justified in doing it. 
But how can she face with equanimity two false relatives in a single 
sentence when she knows the boy who wrote it is going to take the 
College Board Examinations in six months ? 

Another objection to the use of the charts might be raised on the 
ground that standards differ so materially that a particular form of 
error which might be one teacher’s poison would not be another’s— 
not meat exactly—sweetmeats, perhaps, harmless indulgence in 
itself but dangerous when partaken of too freely. Two errors given 
on the list above might be offered as illustrations. Number 3, 
for instance, is classified by Professor Woolley as an ‘inexcusable 
fault in writing,’ one which shows that the writer has no real 
understanding of the nature of the sentence. A few weeks ago I 
picked up a novel of one of the most promising of the younger 
English writers—the daughter of an Oxford professor—and found 
the pages liberally besprinkled with the “comma fault.” And as 
for number 6, every reader of Kipling knows how frequently, 
and effectively, his which’s cut loose from all their immediate ante- 
cedents. Even the speaker whose address inspired the idea of these 
charts was bold enough to say that the academic agitation over the 
use of shall and will might just as well be dropped. He might have 
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quoted the reply of Rob Angus in When a Man’s Single, when the 
editor asked him if he could use the two tricky auxiliaries correctly. 
“No,” said Rob sadly, “‘and never will.” Does anyone beside 
the grammarians ? 

Would that some arbiter of good English might offer a list of 
minimum essentials to which every wavering and perhaps too open- 
minded teacher of English could pin her faith. Failing such a 
guide, each teacher must solve her own problem as far as the choice 
of errors is concerned. As to the method of correction, one, at 
least, is sanguine enough to hope that if her own bétle noire, the 
apostrophe, is pursued, like the Snark, with such apparently irrele- 
vant weapons as individual charts, used early in the high-school 
course, it may, by the Senior year, appear only when properly 
attended. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS OF FIRST SEMESTER 


The short-story class. 
The class in Senior English. 
The third-year class, composition semester. 
. — .— . The second-year class, composition semester. 
Ito VII. The consecutive sets of papers. 
ro percent, etc. The percentage of error obtained by dividing the total number 
of errors made by the number of papers in a set. 
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THE NATIONS*' 


A MASQUE SYMBOLIZING THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY 
OVER SOVEREIGNTY 


MAY E. PEABODY 
Englewood High School 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENES 


Scene 1 represents Democracy in her search for a ‘‘haven sure 
in every clime.”’ Sovereignty, however, with his attendants still 
holds sway over the minds of many peoples, and one nation in 
particular—France. Through the Reign of Terror, typified by 
the Carmagnole Dance, France awakens to accept Democracy, 
and so Sovereignty with his retinue yields to the greater spirit. 

Scenes 2 and 3 represent a benighted country, Russia, under 
the power of autocracy, but even in the seemingly complete sub- 
jection to authority there is in the minds of a few people a faint 
perception of the truth. Over the general mass, however, Sover- 
eignty is master; Democracy is incomprehensible. As in France, 
War is the teacher, and on the bloody fields of battle the peasants 
of Russia see a vision of Democracy, faint to be sure, but one to 
which they even now are turning. 

In scene 4 the children of Democracy assemble for one great 
quest. A nation entangled by all the wiles of Sovereignty and his 
court calls for aid. Every nation pledges her loyalty and support 
to save Democracy in this great crisis. The call reaches America, 
who with her young manhood answers the summons. 


t The actual time for presenting this masque was thirty minutes. The time can 
very easily be lengthened into one hour by longer musical and dancing periods. 
Because the masque was a part of the commencement exercises of the Englewood 
High School, the time for the performance was shortened so as not to prolong the 
exercises too much. 

The masque was written for the graduating class of the high school by Miss 
Peabody, of the English department; the music was arranged by Miss Curry, of the 
music department; and the dances were arranged by Miss Maine, Physical Director. 
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. LIST OF CHARACTERS 


Democracy Russian Peasants 
Sovereignty Red Cross Nurses 
War The Nations 


Attendants of Sovereignty Soldiers 
Carmagnole Dancers 


MUSIC 
Theme for Democracy “Morning Mood,” Peer Gynt, 
Suite I, Grieg 
Theme for Sovereignty “Land Sighting,’ Grieg 
Theme for War “Funeral March,” Mendels- 
sohn 
Theme for Battlefield “Death of Asa,” Peer Gynt, 
Grieg 
Dance of Attendants of 
Sovereignty “Le Tambourin,”’ Old French 
Folk Dance 
Carmagnole Dance “La Carmagnole,” from 
period of French Revolution 


Music for Russian Peasants “Ballad of Kremlin,” Siberian 

Prison Song attributed to 

Vanka Kaina; prisons of 

Karijsk. “Volga Boat 

Song,” Russian Folk Tune 

The national airs of the various countries including the new 
“Hymn of Free Russia” and “ America’s Message” 


STAGE SETTING 


The stage is draped in gray outing flannel, which makes a most 
effective background for the large flags and the white robes of the 
Nations as well as for the gorgeous costumes of the King and his 
court. There is a special chorus for the Carmagnole Dance and 
the Russian scenes and the national airs, costumed in accordance 
with the periods represented. War is dressed in conventional war 
costume with bare arms and legs suggesting brute force. 


— 
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The stage is entirely free of furniture except a conventional seat 
for Democracy in the first scene. In the last scene the Nations 
are grouped. The flags carried by the Nations are large ones, 
5 <8 feet, on stands. 

The lighting of the scenes requires care. For scene 1 full lights 
are used. For the Russian Peasant scene a dim stage is best, 
e.g., blue footlights and dimmed overlights. In the battle scene 
all lights are out except very dim overlights. There is barely 
light enough to distinguish the soldiers, but the flash-lights of the 
Red Cross nurses reveal enough. 


SCENE I 


The curtain rises, revealing Democracy alone on the stage 
(center). Music is played softly, fitting the sentiment of the 
scene. Democracy is dressed in pure white with a wreath upon her 
head. She looks despondent and tired. As she speaks the same 
soft air is played: 

For many years I’ve journeyed o’er this world 

To seek and find a dwelling-place in every clime; 
But yet I wander, for my soul well knows 

Still other voices faintly calling me. 

My heart fears—I know not what— 

My soul is faint; my spirit dreads the throes 

Of mortal agony that sounds afar tome..... 
But here I’ll wait—perhaps some friend will come 
And aid my faltering footsteps to a haven sure. 


She sits wearily down (front left) and presently falls asleep as 
the music sounds drowsily. Suddenly the music breaks into a 
loud imperial air as Sovereignty enters (lower right) accompanied 
by gorgeously dressed attendants. They are Greed, Ignorance, 
Flattery, Punishment, Rumor, Extravagance, each with appro- 
priate symbols: Greed with money bags; Flattery with fan; 
Rumor with a bag containing bits of paper to scatter; Ignorance 
with clanking chains; Punishment with a whip; Extravagance 
with jewelry. With pomp and much ceremony Sovereignty 
passes to the front of the stage and gazes imperiously around. 


Sovereignty speaks: 
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My friends, let’s pause in this sequestered spot; 
Methinks we need a respite from the vulgar. 
Come, now, my weary eyes to entertain 

That I may rest. 

Ah me! why need I bend and bow 

To lowly herd; for I am of a finer 

Fire and should not touch the clay. 

Dance for me! your Sovereign speaks. 

Forget not that omnipotent am I! 

His attendants dance for him a beautiful dance in which he 
takes much pleasure. Suddenly a loud, tumultuous rout dressed 
as the French Revolutionists bursts upon the scene (upper left). 
The Revolutionists swoop down upon the attendants, threatening 
them and tearing at their symbols. They crouch in fear by 


Sovereignty. The theme of the music is stormful. Sovereignty 
speaks: 


What mean ye, frenzied crew, to trouble me? 

How came ye here? Speak! Sovereignty calls! 
A burst of mocking laughter comes from the crowd. The mad 
crew dance the Carmagnole before Sovereignty, disregarding him 
as he stands with his retinue grouped in fear about him. They 
sing and dance swooping in menace toward the king. Suddenly 
they stop their wild dance and start toward the royal party as if 
about to commit some violence. Just then Democracy awakens. 
With fear and amazement expressed upon her face and with hands 
imploring, she gazes upon the maddened horde. She calls: 

O men, O men, what means this uproar ? 


The mob turns wonderingly. Uncomprehendingly they gaze upon 
her. Slowly and fearfully they approach Democracy, and as she 
speaks they drop one by one to their knees. Sovereignty and his 
retinue also draw nearer. Amazement is expressed upon their 
faces and they too seem trying to apprehend the vision. Then one 
red-coated man speaks: 


Fair vision in this night, we have sought for thee. 
O thee, O spirit bright, our eyes have longed to see; 
’T was said to us in ages dim, 

A glimpse of thee in centuries past foretold— 

And we have traveled far to find thee here. 

Lead us beyond this tumult and this din, 

We kneel to thee! 
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The French people are bowed in reverence; Sovéreignty and his 
retinue are looking upon the scene in amazement. Then Democ- 
racy speaks: 

I'll come to live with ye a while 

Till duty bids me search the world again. 

I'll teach ye how to prize the greatest thing 

Man knows on earth—his liberty. 

And with this banner over us 

We shall live for peace and for fraternity. 


As she speaks she lifts up a beautiful silk French flag which has 
been inconspicuously lying upon the seat. The crowd arises. 
They express adoration and reverence for the flag, some touching 
the folds softly. The ‘‘Marseillaise” is softly played as Democ- 
racy leads the smiling and softly singing people from the stage; 
Sovereignty, too, with his train proffering their symbols, yields 
to the greater spirit. 


SCENE 2 


A desolate field. A man, uncouth and bent, is resting upon his 
scythe, gazing at the ground. He sighs as he starts ploddingly to 
work. Another peasant joins him and then several others, men 
and women, all looking like hard-handed people of the soil. They 
have various working implements and each slowly starts to work. 
The first man, younger than the rest, tries to receive some recog- 
nition from his companions, but they are apparently unable to 
comprehend the friendliness and more intelligent action of the 
younger man. The music is dead and monotonous. Suddenly 
as if a vision presented itself to the younger peasant, he looks about 
him as if to communicate a message to his fellow-beings. They 
creep nearer to him as if to hear. In an instant Rumor flits in and 
flies from one peasant to another. They immediately start back 
to work. Then at once Sovereignty and his train sweep onto the 
stage (upper left). The peasants prostrate themselves. The 
attendants of Sovereignty laugh and gaze arrogantly at the men 
and women bowed upon the ground. Finally the king passes on 
and the peasants slowly arise and stand gaping after the royal 
party. From the opposite side Democracy enters: 


Would ye hearken unto me ? 


H 
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The peasants look at her uncomprehendingly, and finally each starts 

to work. One only, the young peasant, moves imploringly toward 

her. She beckons them and one or two half turn as if to follow 

but stop and begin their work. She looks upon them pityingly: 
I'll send my teacher to ye. . 


In sadness she leaves the stage while the peasants stupidly go on 
working. The scene is dreary and dull. The music accentuates 
the misery of it all. Suddenly a loud clang is heard as War rushes 
on, blazing and imperious. With flashing sword he herds the men 
and women before him. The music is martial and furious. 

Arise, ye men of earth, the trumpet calls; 

War, red and gory, calls ye one by one! 

To arms! to arms! your sovereignty to save. 
Dropping their implements they huddle before War as he starts 
driving them before him. At that moment Democracy enters 
(upper left). She smiles wanly as she watches War hurling the 
peasants before him: 


O world so full of tumult and strife! 

O land so bowed with woe, 

O men of earth—it must be thus 

That right may triumph. 

But from this field of blood perhaps you may emerge 
And see me waiting here to save. 


SCENE 3 


Itisnight. Soldiers are lying huddled together. There is a faint 
sound of clanking musketry. Two Red Cross nurses enter carrying 
flash-lights, apparently looking for the wounded. Their flashes 
reveal powder-stained faces, weary and wan. They lift the head 
of a wounded man and hold a cup to his lips. In various ways 
they minister to the wounded. Two Red Cross men come in and 
bear a wounded man from the field on a stretcher. Suddenly the 
theme of the music passes from the mournful tone into the beautiful 
strains that always signify the nearness of Democracy. And then 
there is revealed the white form of Democracy holding a Red Cross 
flag in her hands. Slowly and gradually the men become conscious 
of her presence. They turn gropingly toward her, and when she 
speaks they stretch out their hands imploringly. Some rise to 
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sitting postures with outstretched hands; others attempt to crawl 


toward the vision: 
Now would ye follow me? 


The chorus begin to sing softly the national hymn of Free Russia 
as the curtain falls. 


SCENE 4 


As the curtain rises Democracy is shown in the midst of all her 
children. All the nations of the earth who are engaged in the great 
fight for democracy are represented, each with a large and beautiful 
flag. England with all her colonies, Brazil, Cuba, and all the others, 
each country being represented by a girl in white Greek costume, 
carrying the flag of the nation. Democracy speaks: 

’Tis here we meet, my children all, 
Ye have learned my lesson faithfully; 
Now one quest more. ... . 
But well I know that ye will aid me now. 
At this moment France enters with her arm around Belgium; 
Democracy welcomes her warmly: 
Welcome, dauntless France, beloved among nations, welcome. 
And thou too, sorely tried and valiant Belgium, welcome. 
The nations raise their flags in salute as she welcomes each new- 
comer. Russia enters. 
And Russia, faltering yet true, welcome. 


Then Democracy looks upon her children grouped about her. She 
feels the agony of the great task she is about to impose upon them 
all. But they stand expectant, obedient: 

My children all, my task is almost done; 

Yet one more is calling me to heed her cries. 


O friends I need you... . 
Your hearts must be with me in this great task of mine. 


This people low are bent—their souls most tried; 
But the way lies through a field of blood 

And snares are set and pits and treachery. 

I almost fail. I falter, so heartsick am I 

To force this one great task upon ye all, 


My children... . 
Will ye fight to save me from the fall ? 
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With one accord the nations raise their banners in salute and cry 
as if in one voice: 
We fight for thee! We fight for thee! 


At that moment, as if in answer to a clarion call, America enters: 
Who calls me? I hear afar a voice. 


Democracy smiles in welcome as she says to America: 


I hoped for thee, but so far distant thou 
I feared thou couldst not hear the call. 


America replies: 

Democracy, thy call reached to the stars! 

All sisters we to aid thee; 

And this fair world of ours we’ll render safe 

For thee and thine. 

I have brought to thee the Stars and Stripes! 
As she speaks the last words the music is the sound of drums and 
a company of soldiers march across the stage and take up their 
position, flanking the Nations on both sides. They assume correct 
position for salute to flag as America steps more to center of the 
grouping. Then the music bursts into the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and the people on the stage and the audience take up the song. 


SEX EDUCATION: THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH' 


SARAH J. McNARY 
State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 


What teacher has not seen the purest gold of literature tarnished 
by a simper, a sly nudge, an odious leer, going the rounds of the 
class at the merest mention of love or marriage? Who, at least 
in the early stages of her teaching, has not deliberately evaded 
scenes or passages, however beautiful in themselves, that might 
excite such reactions? Is either omission or an obvious shifting 
of emphasis the best method of dealing with this particular situa- 
tion? Either procedure, it is evident, ignores the claim of the 
subject taught. But in these days, it may be answered, we are 
trying to teach, not subjects, but human beings. There lies the 
point at issue: Are we meeting human needs by a policy of silence ? 
What is our opportunity ? 

No one else can so definitely shape the ideals that affect right 
living as the teacher of literature. That is a truism, perhaps. 
Yet it is well to ask ourselves occasionally whether we are still 
seeing our subject whole; for not otherwise can literature, for all 
our labor, do for our pupils what it does for those who read it from 
choice, not from compulsion. It broadens their world by carrying 
them, by the exercise of imagination, into new scenes and new 
relations; it opens their eyes to the meaning of life as they share 
it or behold it; and it prepares them for experiences that are to 
come. The teacher who keeps in mind these basic functions of 
poem and story will not become lost in a maze of distracting detail, 
which too often drives high-school pupils to seek in flashing maga- 
zine or hundred-thousand thriller the emotional adventure denied 
them by slow-going or obtuse classroom methods; nor will she 
evade or obscure a vital issue of life when it confronts her in the 

* Read at the New Jersey Conference, conducted under the auspices of the United 
States Public Health Service and the United States Bureau of Education at Newark, 
December 14, 1918. 
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novel or the play that she is teaching. She will even make delib- 
erate selection in accordance with the deepest needs of her classes— 
_ needs that they express, if at all, in a manner she deplores. 

For this phase of her work the personality and attitude of the 
teacher are of the utmost importance. Sentimentality, over- 
emotionalism, is as disastrous as the purely scientific method would 
be. Poise and sanity are as essential as reverence for the idea 
presented and sympathy for the inexperience that makes crude 
response or none, and as the delicacy of perception that perceives 
when the young learner’s best expression is conveyed without 
words. 

Most students quickly become aware of a teacher’s attitude 
without formal statement. The smirking consciousness that giggles 
at the word “love” will become clear-eyed calm under wise leader- 
ship. Sometimes a brief talk is necessary to help to readjust a 
distorted point of view—a talk ostensibly directed, it may be, 
toward quite another objective—the distinction, for instance, 
between life-situations about which we may legitimately joke and 
those which should be kept as sacred as religion. Here as always 
in the work of the teacher of English the emphasis should be upon 
the example to be commended. A comparison may be made of a 
series of cartoons upon the mere foibles of family life, like Mr. 
Briggs’s series, ‘The Handy Man about the House,” and “It 
Happens in the Best Regulated Families.” Or the occasion of the 
talk may be a direct violation of the standards that are observed 
by all right-minded people—silly teasing, or the arousing of undue 
_self-consciousness when boys and girls engage in what should 
be matter-of-fact enterprises of school business or of social life. 
In my own work, which is with girls just out of high school, I 
find that they at once become deeply serious when they are talked 
to about the cruelty of jesting at anyone who may be entering 
upon a really significant experience, and about the pity of arousing 
a foolishly distorted sense in connection with what should seem a 
matter of course. An appeal to protect their companions, and 
especially those younger than themselves, from this kind of hurt 
never fails to win an earnest response. Thereafter the love situa- 
tions encountered in literature are met without a trace of silliness. 
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That such passages ought to occur occasionally in the literature 
we give to high-school students I think needs no arguing. If we 
leave some of our young people to form their ideals of love and 
marriage on the ways of speech that prevail among their immediate 
acquaintance, or on the novels that circulate among them, we shall 
be risking much. We shall be risking the vulgarity of soul and 
expression which, beginning in curiosity, passes into greed for crude 
sensation, and then becomes the “bluntness of body and mind,” 
the callousness, the deadness of heart, so vividly described by 
Ruskin. 

The order in which the various phases of the ideal should be 
presented is debatable. My own arrangement is theoretical; 
wider experience than mine may reverse the sequence I suggest. 
The problem of distribution has also to be met. Whether we should 
concentrate our attention to the social ideal in the last year or years 
of the high school, or distribute it throughout the course, I am 
not yet prepared to decide. 

At whatever point we may choose to begin, this should, I 
believe, be the initial idea: the relations of the established home, 
with chief emphasis at first upon the idea of parenthood, its 
responsibilities, its sacrifices, and its satisfactions, especially 
as these are concerned with young children. We use so many 
poems about babyhood in the elementary school that we are prone 
to omit them altogether in the high school, where many of them 
may be really needed more—the most exquisite of the cradle 
songs, for instance. Swinburne’s child poems have not yet been 
included in primary-grade literature. We might use some of them 
for this part of our high-school material. The songs in Tennyson’s 
Princess are especially good, expressing, as they do, the interme- 
diary, uniting, and forward-looking significance of the child in its 
relation to the parents. Very late in the course, and then only 
in more intimate moments, with a selected group of girls whose 
mood has been delicately attuned, there may come such a poem 
as Irene Rutherford McLeod’s “Unborn,” breathing an expec- 
tancy of motherhood that is scarcely less virginal than maternal, 
for it is womanhood itself brooding over the ultimate secret of its 
own nature: 
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Little body I would hold, 

Little feet my hands enfold, 

Little head my tears have blessed, 
Little mouth that seeks my breast, 
Little shining soul that cries 

From the worship of his eyes, 

I must wait that I may be 

Great enough to mother thee. 


With the same care in choosing the occasion, to the boys should 
be given Miss McLeod’s profoundly moving ‘‘ Mother to Son.” 

It is less easy to find literary material that specifically impresses 
the idea of fatherhood. It is especially desirable that we should 
have a good presentment of the companion-father. That there 
is a deep-lying need for this kind of matter is evident from the testi- 
mony of a social worker of wide experience, who has found that the 
arousing of a desire for normal fatherhood is the strongest appeal 
that can be made to boys for the end of clean living. Without 
this desire, he says, direct teaching of scientific facts is far less 
effective than its advocates have expected. The best example that 
we have is the picture of spiritual fatherhood in Silas Marner. It 
may be companioned for girls, at any rate for outside reading, by 
Mrs. Deland’s short story, ‘‘The Child’s Mother.” 

The ideals of married life should grow into increasing clearness 
with the high-school course—the ideals of comradeship, of sacri- 
fice, of service, of fulfilment. In the present list of high-school 
classics there is more than a little for this part of our work. The 
home fires of Odysseus and Penelope shine clearly through the 
centuries. The contrasting household of Agamemnon and the false 
Clytemnestra, with the generation’s doom that its crimes entailed, 
is flashed out again and again by Homer to set forth the ideal 
home more sharply by its contrast. His method may be ours 
as occasion offers. Now Browning pinnacles home-worth and 
husband-lover in Herve Riel; now Arnold hints delicately of the 
tragedy that may grow out of an inevitable difference in nature, 
in “The Forsaken Merman.” For our brief, trenchant comment, 
our thought-arousing question on the influence of married com- 
panionship upon all-determining action, we may find situations 
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in A Tale of Two Cities, in Macbeth, in Malory, and in King Lear. 
Such lyrics as ‘John Anderson, My Jo, John,” and “There’s 
nae luck about the house when my gudeman’s awa,” speak, or 
rather sing, for themselves. 

It is not a very long list that I have assembled. The Greek 
home remains the most impressive for our purpose. Such is the 
inveterate passion for romance in our literature that we close the 
tale when the search for a mate, through shining or through devious 
and cloudy ways, is somehow ended. I wish we had for high-school 
uses a picture of the outreaching home that those make whose 
spirits are finely tuned to fine issues, a home like the one in Dorothy 
Canfield’s The Bent Twig. With this purpose to the fore, a gener- 
ous addition should be made to the list of novels for outside reading. 
To the reports on these books may be added a few words from the 
teacher, calling attention to the beauty of the home-life element and 
bringing into prominence its spiritual basis. 

The obverse situation may for the most part be left to point 
its own moral. Strain, unhappiness, disaster in marriage from 
whatever cause, require little reinforcing exposition. The best 
example for classroom purposes is Tennyson’s treatment of the 
King Arthur story in The Idylls of the King, which shows how the 
sin of Guinevere not only destroyed her own happiness, but broke 
down the whole social order which her husband had instituted. 

The last and most delicate phase of the subject to be presented 
is that of premarital love. At an early stage the class should be 
led to question what beauty really is, or at least to discriminate 
between empty prettiness and beauty that reveals character. 
An extended study of pictures would be most helpful in develop- 
ing this idea. Millet’s statement that he could show the essential 
beauty of womanhood by the way a mother looks at her child might 
open a new conception of far-reaching import. The best literary 
presentation of the higher beauty set over against the lower is 
Sill’s comparison of the Venus of Medici and the Aphrodite of 
Milo. That poem is not too subtle for a Senior class if it be given 
at the right moment. There must, of course, be pictures or repro- 
ductions of the statues to accompany it. 
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Young love in all its beauty, whether joyously fulfilled or tragi- 
cally frustated, appears in the literature on the college entrance 
list: The Tempest, Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, Elaine, and 
Lorna Doone come at once to mind. In “The Princess’’ the 
situation, for all its fantastic accompaniments, is analyzed with 
practical wisdom that may well be stored in the minds of our 
young folk. The sacrifice that the deepest love may be called upon 
to make may be pondered in A Tale of Two Cities, Henry Esmond, 
and The Mill on the Floss. The sinister aspect of the subject may 
be glimpsed in Jvanhoe, where it is set off by the purity of the high- 
hearted Rebecca; it may be envisaged in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and sufficiently apprehended in Milton’s Comus. As the best 
antidote to any possible sentimentalism, I should by all means 
include Howells’ The Rise of Silas Lapham. 

Direct exposition of the spiritual nature of love may be found 
in Emerson’s essay on “Friendship.’’ Ideals of the character of 
woman may be noted as they appear in Ruskin, in Lanier, and in 
Browning. Some of Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese”’ should be given when the time is ripe for their exquisiteness. 
Wordsworth’s “She Was a Phantom of Delight” should be memo- 
rized voluntarily. Can we match it by a superlative analysis of 
a man’s character in the home relation, done with lyric emotion ? 

For supplementary reading one has a host of choices: A. S. 
Hardy’s Passe Rose, F. F. Moore’s The Jessamy Bride, and Lane’s 
Nancy Stair among these. The theater can do us good service, 
but her zeal must be often tempered by our discretion. 

On most of the topics I have mentioned little direct response 
from the pupils should be expected. There should be none at 
all in writing, except, perhaps, on those that touch the life of home. 
To fill the minds of boys and girls with definite desires for what- 
soever things are pure, lovely, and of good report, to direct their 
purpose to meet nobly the great experiences of life—this is our aim. 
Not to overdo in our pursuit of it is as important as not to evade it. 
To steer a middle course we need all the wisdom that life has stored 
up for us. Most of all we need reverent and farseeing common 
sense. 


THE BOOK OF SELECTIONS: ITS VALUE IN TEACHING 
HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE’ 


WALTER BARNES 
State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


I do not especially care for such a subject as this, a subject 
concerning which “much may be said on both sides”; but since 
it seems desirable to consider the question on this occasion, I will, 
as a certain great man has said, “I will assay it.”’ 

Collections of verse and prose are in such common employment 
in teaching literature in the high school and the practice is so 
firmly established that it seems a work of supererogation to discuss 
the matter at all. But when we reflect that acceptation does not 
always imply acceptableness and when we remember how many 
traditional beliefs and customs in education have been put upon 
trial these last few years and how woefully weak their defense 
has often been, then perhaps we will concede that the subject is 
at least worth looking into, if only to satisfy ourselves as to the 
grounds upon which our approval is based. 

Of course, collections of literature are not new. English 
anthologies date as far back as ‘‘ The Paradyse of Daynty Devises,” 
“A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions,” and other allitera- 
tively alluring anthologies. There has always been a laudable 
instinct to gather together short fugitive selections, to preserve 
within the secure folds of a volume wandering poems and stories 
which might otherwise be lost. And the use in school of collections 
of bits of English literature is about as old, I conjecture, as the teach- 
ing of English literature. Really, the elementary-school readers 
have never been anything but collections; that is the way in which 
children have, from time immemorial, ‘‘learned their grammarie.”’ 
I do not know when the first gathering together of English classics 
for high-school use took place, but I know that the volume of col- 
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lections most popular when I managed to secure my introduction 
to English literature was quite a different book from the collections 
now in use. The earlier volume contained a few pages, not more 
than seventy-five, of specimens—that is what they were termed, 
“‘specimens’’—inserted, as by afterthought, in an appendix. The 
selections might be studied or not, as the instructor deemed wise: 
the history was the thing of importance. The modern volume is 
more likely to consist of some hundreds of pages of selections, with 
biographical and historical material reduced to the impotence of 
eight-point footnotes. 

Obviously, collections of literary masterpieces have filled a 
need, even if that need has been but vaguely expressed. We have 
felt that whether we wished, as in earlier days, to illustrate literary 
history or, as nowadays, to usher students into the broad fields of 
literature, we must have a volume of selections as a text. It is 
the most convenient and the most inexpensive way by which we 
can bring children into contact with the literature we think most 
worth their while. The practice has come under fire, not because 
the principle of using collections is weak, in and of itself, but either 
because the material in the collections has been poorly chosen or 
because it has been ineffectively organized—or both. 

The material may be poorly chosen because it is of a kind not 
suitable to Children. We have all made blunders of this sort; we 
have placed before children poems and novels and essays that 
appeal only to the mature mind, often only to the specifically 
literary type of mature mind; the classics on the required lists 
for reading and study for entrance to college give ample proof of 
this. Makers of collections for school use have been no worse 
sinners than the rest of us in this respect, except that their authority 
has raised them to a ‘“‘bad eminence.” A collection of literature 
for high-school students should assuredly be made with the chil- 
dren themselves in mind—their interests, their tastes, their per- 
sonalities. 

Moreover, some of the material in most collections errs in that 
it fails to represent the authors at their best, their best, at least, 
so far as their charm and interest for children is concerned. To 
give Chaucer’s Prologue as a representative specimen of Chaucer 
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instead of the Knight’s Tale or the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, to select 
L’Allegro and Ii Penseroso as attractive specimens of Milton 
instead of a few sonnets and a book or two of Paradise Lost (if 
indeed we must have Milton at all), is almost as senseless as to 
expect to introduce children to Dickens through The Tale of Two 
Cities. Surely this is not the way to advertise our authors, to 
show them to the children in their best light. 

From the standpoint of organization of material, perhaps the 
gravest faults are to be found in the collections made by stringing 
selections together on a chronological thread. If the book begins 
with Alfred and Bede and ends with Masefield and H. G. Wells, 
and if we attempt to give a specimen from each minor author, we 
have a compilation utterly useless and utterly ludicrous for use 
in the high school. Aside from the suspicion, strong and con- 
tinually growing stronger, that the chronological order is not the 
psychological order for young people, aside from this, it makes the 
collection a piebald miscellany, a hodgepodge, a thing of odds and 
ends. Instead of a few heroic figures aloft on pedestals with their 
poems draped majestically about them, we see a file of figures like 
the phantom kings that Macbeth saw, stretching out ‘‘to the crack 
of doom.” Using such a collection our students can hope for no 
more than a smattering of everything, a taste out of each dish, a 
bowing acquaintance with every scribbling Tom, Dick, and Harry 
in literary history. True, we may omit some of the material if we 
wish; but why should not the collectors and editors exercise the 
same privilege ? 

More satisfactory than the chronologically arranged collections 
are the collections arranged on the principle of types: types 
of essays, of letters, of narrative poems, of short stories; every 
English teacher has edited at least one collection of short stories. 
In this kind of compilation the collector is freer to choose his speci- 
mens. And moreover there is a closer logical connection between 
two units of a type than between two units, one perhaps in lyric 
verse, another of narrative prose, belonging to two periods. The 
type plan is logical enough. But let me point out, if the chrono- 
logical sequence is not necessarily psychological, neither is the 
logical necessarily psychological. Not many children are interested 
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in types, and the juxtaposition of, say, a Hawthorne short story 
and a Poe short story is from many aspects artificial and super- 
ficial, more especially since the collector often thinks it necessary 
to follow the chronological or some other predetermined order. 

The best principle of grouping in a collection of pieces— 
ominous word, “‘pieces’””—is by theme and mood. The chief objec- 
tion to any collection is likely to be its inconsecutiveness, its 
“‘scrappiness”; this objection can be obviated largely if the selec- 
tions are grouped according to intrinsic and inherent subject and 
emotional tone. A child should find his poems of patriotism near 
one another, his stories and verses of imagination and mystery in 
one magic circle, his humorists thrusting elbows into each others’ 
sides, so that the selections echo and emphasize one another and 
the entire group arouses one predominant emotion. Palgrave has 
done this wonderfully well, considering the limitations he fixed 
for himself. Andrew Lang did it well in his Blue Poetry Book. 
But no one, I think, has made the ideal collection of both verse 
and prose for high-school children. We are edging toward it, 
though; one recent collection cuts intrepidly loose from restraints 
of time- and form-arrangement, and presents prose and verse, 
English and American selections, grave and gay, all pretty well 
within the circle of children’s interests. It is a charming collec- 
tion, but chaotic, hit-or-miss, catch-as-catch-can, with no principle 
of selection or arrangement apparent to the reader. This is not 
the best collection, but it has a sound principle at its base, and better 
collections will surely follow. 

As I see it, then, the weaknesses of the collection as a means of 
introducing children to literature are not in the principle of the 
collection but in the kinds of collections we have had to use. We 
have not yet achieved perfection in the machine, but that does not 
justify our throwing the machine on the scrap-heap. At its best 
a collection will always be more or less incoherent, but so is a 
magazine—and most of us expect children to read magazines. And 
as to the mistakes in choosing and in organizing the material which 
goes into the collection, they are due to fundamental errors into 
which we have all fallen, of mistaking the purpose of teaching 
literature. When we discern clearly that the function of literature 
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in the high school is not to acquaint children with authors and 
periods, not to make them logicians and critics of style and types, 
but to bring them into frequent and familiar contact with a great 
deal of sound, satisfying reading-matter lying within the range of 
their experiences, feelings, and interests, ministering to their 
wishes and needs, and so arranged that one selection lures on to 
another—then we may hope to have collections which will be true 
open sesames to the treasures in books. 

Perhaps we can most clearly perceive the advantages of the 
collection as an implement for teaching literature in high school 
by considering what we could substitute for it. I can think of 
only two substitutes for the collection: reading of a few authors 
one after the other, and the individual method. Let us see where 
they would lead us. 

We could construct a very pretty course of study in high-school 
literature by taking up, say, Longfellow and Scott in the first year, 
Tennyson and Stevenson in the second year, and so on. I presume 
we could hardly hope to become acquainted with more than two 
a year, eight in ali, though we could get pretty familiar with those 
eight. But what of the scores of splendid, inspiring poems and 
stories and novels we could never bring within the child’s ken, and 
of the dozens of agreeable personalities he would never meet ? 
And what if some members of the class failed, as some would be 
sure to do, to like certain of our authors? If we were using a collec- 
tion, that would not be such a serious matter; we would soon be 
moving on to “green fields and pastures new.” No, I believe I 
should not wish to trust wholly to the intensive reading of a few 
authors in a high-school course, no matter who those authors were. 

The individual method, the allowing each child to range where 
his taste and fancy lead him, within the circle bounded by the 
teacher’s discretion, would be the ideal way if only we had ideal 
conditions. If each of us teachers had but one child or a half- 
dozen children to guide, and if we and the children had all the time 
we needed and all the books we needed, and if we could trust our 
own judgment, and if the powers-that-be would give us a free 
rein—what a prospect opens up before us! I expect to try the 
method out this next year on a selected class of ten students, and 
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I at least anticipate a good time. But this, after all, is but Charles 
Lamb’s ‘‘browsing”’ idea dressed up in pedagogical terms, and I 
doubt if browsing, even if well guided, if guided browsing is think- 
able, can function properly—I believe “function” is the word— 
in the rush and scurry of high-school life. I doubt if one can browse 
properly outside the privacy of his own preserves. I should not 
want to depend largely upon personally conducted browsing tours. 
For that matter it may be tried on a small scale with a collection, 
allowing each student to follow up his leads and make his own 
discoveries. 

I cannot but think that the right kind of collection—specimens 
complete within themselves, fitting into the children’s tastes and 
needs, grouped by the simple guiding principle of permitting birds 
of a feather to flock together—is better than either of the proposed 
substitutes. But of course no one method will serve. We must 
use all the means within our power: collections, reading of longer 
classics, class magazine-reading, intensive reading of some one or 
two great authors of interest to high-school students, and “outside”’ 
reading influenced and guided from the inside. One method will 
serve for one student, another for another; and as we have all sorts 
and conditions of children whom we would fain usher into the delec- 
table land of books, we must employ all legitimate means. Among 
these the collection holds an important place. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 26-27, 1919 


A special meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
has usually been held in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. This year, because 
of the postponement of the annual meeting in November, the special 
meeting and the annual meeting were combined and held in Chicago 
at the Hotel La Salle on February 26 and 27, 1919. The program as 
presented was almost identical with that which was planned for the 
November meeting. It had been anticipated that the attendance 
would be somewhat smaller than usual and hence the number of sec- 
tion meetings was cut down. With the exception of Thursday after- 
noon all of the sessions were general. This had the advantage of giving 
each speaker a large audience, but it robbed the Council somewhat of 
the intimate character of the discussions which have characterized it 
in recent years, as practically all of the sessions were attended by from 
400 to 600 persons. The program was carried out as follows. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The opening session of the Council was devoted to the general 
theme of American ideals in relation to the present world-conditions. 
The president, Mr. Edwin L. Miller, Principal of the Northwestern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, read a characteristic paper on “ War 
and Poetry.” He quoted at length from the writers of English litera- 
ture to show how close the connection is between the classics and our 
present interests. This paper will appear in a forthcoming number of 
the Journal. 

The next speaker, Mr. Emerson Venable, of the Walnut Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, presented “The Anglo-American Ideal.” 
This he presented as in marked contrast with German kultur. “In all 
essential interests of life,” said the speaker, “we are at one with the 
people of Great Britain.” The whole history of English literature is 
but the history of the triumphant march of democracy, which had 
its culmination in the establishment of the American republic. English 
teachers should realize this and draw the issue squarely between the 
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ideal of modern Western Christian democratic humanity and that of 
mediaeval barbarism. 

The third speaker was Professor Charles S. Pendleton, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His address may be summarized as follows: 

The most characteristic American ideals may perhaps be fairly stated 
as dynamics, individuality, co-operation, achievement, and service. These 
qualities permeate American individual and national life; they give it its 
distinctive flavor; excellence in them is the key to success which every young 
American should grasp as he stands on the threshold of mature life. If he 
is not thus equipped, his real education for living in America and among 
Americans is yet to be obtained through bitter experience. 

It is the office of the school to develop young people toward a rich, effec- 
tive maturity. Primarily it is a laboratory for the study of life and for 
preparation for living; its inculcation of subject-matter is secondary to this 
main purpose. A truly efficient school should be a microcosm, a little world, 
containing in itself the essential factors of successful living in the environ- 
ment into which it sends its pupils. 

The typical American school of today, however, fails grievously to em- 
body this ideal. It is static, conventionalized, wholly without team work, 
given up to bits and driblets of things, not to completed projects, and negli- 
gent of direct social and civic service. In any adequate program of Ameri- 
canization, this typical school procedure must be radically changed. 

Many changes toward this end are possible and desirable in administra- 
tion, in curricula, and in teaching. The present discussion, however, deals 
only with the latter phase, ways of actual teaching in the classroom, and 
confines itself to the one subject, English. 

By using freely many well-established though unconventional procedures 
and devices in arranging subject-matter and directing the energies of his 
class, the teacher of English may contribute squarely toward inculcating into 
his young people the typical American ideals and preparing them for a richer 
maturity and a more effective citizenship. 

In the concluding address of the morning Mr. J. W. Searson, the 
managing editor of National School Service, Washington, D.C., stirred the 
audience by pointing out that in the emergency created by the Great 
War English teachers were not called upon to assist in the publicity 
work of the various war agencies in Washington. The reason given by 
the chairmen of the various commissions may be summed up in the 
general statement that English teachers know nothing about the Navy, 
the Army, and the other institutions involved. Mr. Searson believes 
this charge to be only partly true and urged those present, first, to take 
a larger part in practical affairs and make their abilities known; secondly, 
to acquaint themselves with the larger aspects of life in the community. 
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He feels that English teachers are too much inclined to live in a corner 
and to hide their light under a bushel. He looks forward to a rather 
complete reorganization of our English work in the light of the weak- 
nesses shown by the present emergency. 


CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 


Following the custom of recent years, one session of the Council 
meeting was devoted to the problems of the supervision of teaching. 
This was especially appropriate because of the presence of a number 
of school superintendents in addition to the heads of departments and 
departmental supervisors who usually attend. The first paper on the 
general topic was presented by Mr. Charles S. Thomas, director of 
English in junior and senior high schools in Cleveland, Ohio. His 
topic was “The Improvement of Teachers in Service.’ In the first 
part of his paper Mr. Thomas pointed out that the greatest advance 
in the preparation of teachers has been made by the various schools 
of education in their summer sessions. At this time detailed courses 
are given on such topics as the teaching of English in the primary 
grades, the teaching of English in the junior high school, the teaching 
of English in the senior high school, and the teaching of English to 
foreigners. The problem as Mr. Thomas sees it is that of developing 
co-operation and a new spirit of democracy. As a means to this end 
he suggested the possible use of inventories of personal efficiency. 
The main heads in this scheme of self-measurement are as follows: 
General Points in Personal Equipment, Special Equipment, Recitation 
Procedure, Intra-School Relationship, Extra-School Relationship. The 
details of this questionnaire were prepared by a committee of teachers, 
who have great faith in its influence for good. 

In the absence of Mr. C. C. Certain, who is in France directing the 
giving of high-school courses in English to the soldiers in the camps 
of the American Army, Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, consented on very short notice to speak on 
‘Standard Tests.”” He was asked to give a very elementary descrip- 
tion of standard tests for the sake of those who have not as yet given 
much thought to the subject, and met the request admirably. He 
began by raising the question, What sort of measurements were used 
by the cave man ? and answered by suggesting that probably the origi- 
nal method of measuring was by weighing something in one hand 
against something held in the other. Presently the thing held in one 
hand as a standard would come to be a stone of a certain size, or some 
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other more or less fixed standard. Later such crude standards were 
found inadequate and little by little finer measures were devised, until 
it is possible to have a measure so fine as the division of an inch into 
10,000 parts. In the proper use of measures, Professor Briggs pointed 
out, the scale will be adapted to the thing to be measured. It must 
be neither too fine nor too coarse. Applying this principle to the 
“‘Hillegas Scale for the Measurement of English Composition,” he sug- 
gested that that scale probably attempts too fine a set of distinctions, 
that instead of separating compositions by divisions of ten points, it 
would be better to separate them by divisions of twenty or more points. 
The perception of such divisions is entirely possible. The speaker then 
explained the method by which standard scales are derived, namely, the 
use of the normal surface of frequency, which holds for a large number 
of cases selected at random in any field of knowledge. In closing he 
asked, Shall we use standard measures? We do measure moods. For 
example, we say that we like one thing better than we like another. 
At Teachers College the Employment Bureau makes use of a common 
acquaintance by which to set the qualities of a candidate for a posi- 
tion. Boys are judged as to eligibility for membership on a football 
team. The problem seems to be not whether we shall use measure- 
ments, but rather what measurements. In general we should have 
measures that are objective, but not too refined for the thing to be 
measured. 

The third and last topic in the field of supervision was “Special 
Aims in the Course in Literature,’ presented by Miss G. Eunice Meers, 
of the Des Moines High School, Des Moines, Iowa. She stated that 
her paper was a report of progress following the paper of last year by 
Miss Esse V. Hathaway, which described the vocational survey made 
in Des Moines in preparation for the building of a course of study. 
The teachers of Des Moines feel, in common with many others, that 
such vague aims as the development of the reading habit are not suffi- 
cient to guide the ordinary teacher in the handling of literature, nor 
the course-maker in- the arrangement of a course. In Des Moines 
attempts are being made to develop something more definite by assign- 
ing to each grade specific objectives. For example, in the tenth grade 
of the high school the reading directs attention to the kinds of work 
open to men and to women. 

Miss Meers’s paper was followed by spirited discussion. Mr. E. 
H. K. McComb, of Indianapolis, commented upon the unity of the 
papers. They showed, in his judgment, the tendency toward something 
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more definite and workable in our scheme of education through 
/ English. Mr. W. W. Hatfield, of the Chicago Normal College, thought 
iy that the Des Moines plan is too pretentious. It masses too large an 
amount of material on a single topic for high-school use. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Miller, remarked that we must not overlook the value of 
having a classroom with cases filled with books and with pictures on 
the walls, a room in which pupils might, like Plato, figuratively place 
their feet on the fender. Mr. Walter Barnes, of Glenville, West Vir- 
ginia, would have no fixed courses leading to definite ideals. He would 
leave such matters wholly in the hands of the individual teacher. To 
this Mr. Sterling A. Leonard, of the Lincoln School in New York, 
rejoined that Gene Stratton Porter would in that case be emphasized 
in some classes and pupils would be treated to emotional slush. The 
laissez faire method will not solve the problem; guidance is necessary. 
Julius Caesar, for example, is nearer to children now than much of the 
| so-called modern literature. Miss Estelle R. Morrison, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, remarked upon the advantages of a card catalogue of what 
| the children read. A catalogue of this sort is kept in the Omaha High 
School. In closing the discussion Mr. James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, pointed out that there was some confusion of terms 
and ideas. The speakers were in danger of not distinguishing between 
the aims of the teacher on the one hand and the specific interests and 
motives of the pupils on the other; between the teaching of ideals as 
an end and the teaching of ideals asa method. He thought the attempt 
of the Des Moines teachers should be carefully studied. The whole 
course in English is certainly too formal and vague in its organization 
to meet the needs of the present. 


CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL ENGLISH 


One of the most important of the newer committees of the National 
Council is that on Vocational English. The chairman of this com- 
mittee, Professor Nathaniel W. Barnes, of the University of Chicago, 
is in France, having gone there to take charge of vocational English 
work in the camps of the Army. In his absence Mr. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, of the Chicago Normal College, a member of the committee, 
stated the problems which the committee is undertaking to solve. 
In its inception the committee undertook to deal only with the topic 
of business English, but as soon as the work was fairly launched it 
became apparent that there were other important phases of vocational 
English that needed attention. A cursory examination of conditions 
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showed that there was the widest diversity of aims and practices in 
the whole field. Consequently a large committee was organized with 
three subdivisions as follows: on Business English, Professor Barnes, 
chairman; on Journalism, Professor Willard G. Bleyer, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, chairman; on Technical English, Donald L. Clark, 
of Columbia University, chairman. Each of these committees will 
undertake to gather definite information as to present conditions and 
will make recommendations as to subject-matter and as to methods. 

The following speaker, Mr. Leverett L. Lyon, of the Department 
of Commerce of the University of Chicago, commented at length upon 
his report of “Conditions in the Secondary Schools,’”’ which appeared 
in the English Journal for November, 1918, reprints of which were 
placed in the hands of the audience. He presented an interesting out- 
line of industrial history to show how the problems of business English 
have arisen. With the development of agriculture in the Middle West 
exchange of commodities between that region and the manufacturing 
districts of the East became so extensive that effective methods of 
communication were absolutely necessary; hence the business letter, 
the typewriter, and the professional advertiser. The remainder of his 
remarks were mainly in the nature of enlargement and explanation 
of the text. 

The subject of business correspondence was then presented by 
Mr. L. H. Beall, of Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago. His paper 
may be summarized as follows: 


The War has made business correspondence more important than ever 
by making travel expensive and men scarce. Moreover, it has thrown much of 
this work into the hands of women. In this it has merely hastened evolution. 
On the whole, women are a trifle better than men as adjustment correspond- 
ents. The college graduate is too ambitious and conceited; the elementary 
graduate, too ill-prepared; the high-school graduate, the most satisfactory. 
All write better than they speak. The high-school graduate has adequate 
vocabulary and sufficient spelling ability. With business experience she is 
ideal as a correspondent. Most of the women correspondents type their 
own letters with resultant improvement in the letters and saving in cost per 
letter. Their spelling, phraseology, paragraphing, arrangement, and punctua- 
tion are all better than the old dictated letter. 


Professor Willard G. Bleyer, of the University of Wisconsin, then 
presented “Journalistic Writing in School and College.” His main 
points may be gathered from the following abstract prepared for the 
press by Professor Bleyer: 
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HIGH SCHOOLS CAN’T TRAIN NEWSPAPER MEN 


Importance of Newspapers in Democratic Government Requires University 
Education for Profession of Journalism 


In view of the part that newspapers play in forming public opinion nothing 
less than a university course should be considered as adequate training for 
young men and women who desire to do newspaper work. 

Although various forms of journalistic writing may be effectively used 
in connection with high-school courses in composition, pupils in such courses 
must not be encouraged to believe that when they have learned the elements 
of newspaper writing they are prepared to enter newspaper offices equipped to 
be reporters. 

To undertake to give so-called “courses in journalism” in secondary 
schools, with the purpose, expressed or implied, of making them vocational, 
is as absurd as to propose to give training in medicine and law in high schools. 

Courses in physiology and first aid are not designed to prepare pupils 
for the practice of medicine after they leave high school; nor are courses in 
civics and the elements of commercial law supposed to train high-school 
boys for the profession of law. Why, then, should courses in journalistic 
writing in high school be considered vocational in character ? 

As Melville E. Stone, general manager of the Associated Press, has re- 
cently said, “‘To be a good reporter requires a great education”; and he added, 
“Tt is lamentable to observe a half-baked youngster struggling to report 
any event involving knowledge of a national or an international question.” 

Let us use our high-school publications to give boys and girls a command 
of concise, direct English such as is found in well-edited newspapers. Let us 
teach them to report what they see accurately and fairly as every good re- 
porter does. Let us develop in them to the fullest whatever natural gift of 
writing they may possess. Then, if they are interested in preparing themselves 
for a newspaper career, let us show them that to be good newspaper men and 
women requires a broad knowledge of economics, government and politics, 
history, philosophy, and literature, which they can hope to acquire only by 
pursuing a four-year university course. 


The program concluded with a lively account of speech improve- 
ment among the employees of Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, 
by Mrs. Louise Schaefer, of the welfare department of that firm. She 
spoke in part as follows: 

In the store library there has been a steady increase in the demand for 
books on oral English and business forms, from almost none a year ago to a 
large one now. The class instruction in salesmanship includes informal dis- 
cussion of such phases of business English as telephone service and common 
errors. The value of a good voice, of clear direct statements, and of a vocabu- 
lary adequate to describe the merchandise is made clear. The continuation- 
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school pupils have regular work in grammar, spelling, literature, and oral 
English. Speech week was observed by the whole store, but especially by 
these pupils. The most effective device was a printed list of errors with the 
correct forms. Any employee who will point out an exaggeration or any 
error in English in any newspaper advertising or placard placed in the store 
receives a one-dollar reward. We believe the personal equation in retail 
selling is only beginning to be solved and that the field of salesmanship in the 
future will demand increasingly higher qualifications and more technical 
training. The right use of our national language will be one phase of this 
development. 


In the general discussion Mr. Lee White, of the Detroit News, 
was called for. He spoke very pointedly against teaching journalism 
as a trade in either high school or college. The chief problem of the 
newspaper of today is the tradesman in journalism. Chemists, teach- 
ers, and the like are professional people, but the ordinary newspaper 
man is a nondescript. High-school boys should not be encouraged 
to think that they can become effective newspaper workers merely 
by practical experience. They should be urged to take a broad cultural 
training. Many newspaper editors have ideals which they find it almost 
impossible to carry out because of the difficulty of securing adequate 
help. Miss Edith M. Penney, of Minneapolis, concluded the discus- 
sion by stating briefly the aims of the journalistic work in her school. 
These are good modern writing, the enlisting of the school as a whole 
in one enterprise, and the development of good citizenship. 

Specimens of student newspaper work were presented to the audi- 
ence by Porter Graves, of the Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session of the Council, which was held Thurs- 
day forenoon, was devoted to two principal topics: American Speech 
and Reconstruction. The first was presented by Miss Claudia Crump- 
ton, now of the Northwestern High School in Detroit, Michigan. She 
proposed the celebration during the first week in November of the 
present year of Better American Speech Week throughout the Nation. 
In support of this suggestion she advanced the leading facts with regard 
to the growth of the Better Speech Movement. Both within and with- 
out the National Council definite progress has been made in arousing 
public opinion and in organizing the forces of those who would estab- 
lish better ideals in the use of everyday English. Especially significant, 
she thinks, was the co-operation between the Chicago Woman’s Club 
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and the Chicago public schools. Of like moment is the organization 
by the government of instruction in language for immigrants. Better 
Speech Week has already a considerable history, having been first 
celebrated by the Eastern District High School in New York City in 
September, 1915. Typical features include the appointment of com- 
mittees, the holding of contests, presenting of pageants, etc. A danger 
to be avoided is the attempt to set up a narrow and pedantic standard. 
Articles by Professor Scott, Professor Krapp, and Professor Brander 
Matthews are a safe guide on this point. The principal values of a 
Better American Speech Week are the concentration of attention, the 
social relations established among the pupils, and the increased love 
and respect for our national speech. 

The remainder of the morning was occupied with a symposium 
on “The Adjustment of English Teaching to Present Needs.’’ The 
speakers, together with the chief ideas which they presented, are as 
follows: Mr. T. W. Gosling, Supervisor of Secondary Education in 
Wisconsin, urged the reform of debating in high schools. He declared 
that at present debating contests which are held are not in the interests 
of truth, but merely in the interests of winning the debate. He thinks 
the effects are bad upon the pupils and that little or no good is done. 
A fuller exposition of his proposal will appear in the English Journal 
at an early date. Miss Julia Gettemy, of the Moline High School, 
Moline, Illinois, would have the students in English investigate topics 
that have been brought to attention by the great world-struggle, such 
as, for example, conditions in the Far East. She would also make use 
of a considerable amount of current literature, including magazines, 
though not to the exclusion of the classics. Her object would be to 
make the students aware of present movements and ideas and to make 
them realize that all great literature contains ideas that are germane 
at the present time. She would connect the reading of the pupils 
with present-day interests. Mr. H. E. Fowler, of the State Normal 
School at Lewiston, Idaho, urged essentially the same reform. Oral 
and written composition, reading, and literature must be made to 
contribute to better citizenship through the use of materials outside 
the textbook. Teachers in foreign communities should do their part 
in helping all immigrants to learn our language. Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia University, referred to the 
great interest aroused in school work by the use of such topics as the 
sale of Thrift Stamps, the work of the Red Cross, and the like, and then 
inquired whether along with this interesting subject-matter the means 
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to expression had actually been taught. He thought it possible that 
emphasis might swing too strongly in the direction of stimulating 
subject-matter, with the result that we shall overlook the necessity 
of teaching the principles of composition. His suggestion, therefore, 
was in the nature of a caution in view of the tendencies of the times. 
Professor Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, felt that our 
greatest need as a nation is the free and untrammeled flow of intelli- 
gence through the community. An enlightened public opinion is the 
essential factor in democracy. Whether we have great wealth does 
not matter so much. During the war we have had both censorship 
and propaganda. These were necessary because war is a hideous 
disease. We are now convalescing. Must censorship continue? 
Teachers of English have a large responsibility in the formation of 
national ideals. They cannot, therefore, afford to spend time trying 
to unsplit split infinitives or in dealing out the chaff and chicken feed 
of the details of rhetoric. They must make the vernacular a means 
for shaping the ideas and ideals of those who will be the arbiters of the 
future. The English teacher has a glorious opportunity in preserving 
our heritage of freedom. 

In the general discussion of the topic Professor Howard R. Driggs, of 
the University of Utah, made a vigorous plea for the teaching of the 
kernel of language, not the husk. He thinks a great deal of our English 
work is merely formal and that it does not, therefore, affect in any way 
the linguistic behavior of the pupil. Professor R. L. Lyman, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who followed, declared that after all grammar is worth 
while. There is a certain modicum of information about the principles 
of expression that everyone should possess. At the present moment 
the great issue is that of Americanization. The children of all elemen- 
tary schools, both public and private, should be taught only in the 
English language. Mr. Venable, who had spoken on the day before, 
returned to the subject of the menace which threatens us in the form 
of Prussian ideals. He rephrased his theme so as to refer to the Anglo- 
Celtic rather than the Anglo-American ideals and was led, finally, 
somewhat afield by questions that were put to him, into an impassioned 
plea for the recognition of the great things that have been done by 
Irishmen. Dr. Walter B. Swift, of Cleveland, Ohio, wished to insert 
a new idea into the discussion, namely, that we should try to prevent, 
not merely cure, the weaknesses of speech found among our pupils. 
He would have diagnosis in the kindergarten and a course of treatment 
under the direction of a competent specialist. In addition he would 
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have all teachers trained so that they may take into their classes a 
knowledge of speech correction. Other speakers referred to the interest 
which English teachers should take in the development of ideals of 
citizenship and described such devices as the organization of leagues 
of peace, of legislatures in school, and the like. A plea was also made 
for the freedom of the press, with the admission, however, that there 
is much hoodlumism in our daily papers. 

The discussion as a whole was not summed up and it was perhaps 
somewhat lacking in unity, as was to be expected. One thing seems 
to stand out clearly, namely, that most of the speakers felt the growing 
importance of the subject of English, especially in view of the larger 
and more vital content which is possible for it. Evidently in the 
immediate future the balance must be struck between the development 
of ideals, on the one hand, and the definite training in the technique 
of expression necessary for the ordinary citizen, on the other. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


On Thursday afternoon the Council resolved itself into three 
conferences, one on high-school and grammar grades, one on colleges and 
normal schools, and one on the problems of the library. In the high- 
school section four papers were presented. The first, on ‘Gleanings 
from Freshman English,’ by Miss Florence Livingston Joy, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, reported an examination into the results secured by instruction 
in English during the four years of the high school. A thousand themes 
written by Freshman students during their first week of attendance at 
college were read. Miss Joy reached the conclusion that the training 
in English in the high school should be centered upon fewer essentials. 
The simple fundamentals of correct English should be thoroughly 
taught. The scholarship purgatories, such as sub-freshman sections, 
now common in the colleges should be made unnecessary. 

Principal Richard L. Sandwick, of the Deerfield-Shields Township 
High School, Highland Park, Illinois, presented a series of interesting 
compositions written on the general theme of American ideals. The 
pupils learned to appreciate American freedom through the reading of 
Wilson’s speeches and Miss Antin’s Promised Land, etc., and then 
debated and discussed such topics as ‘‘The Policies of the Candidates 
for Office in our Section,” “What the Foreign-Born Think of America,” 
“Ts There an Invisible Government,” and “What Can I Do to Help?” 
The consideration of the last topic brought out the need of education, 
of equality without class hatred, of courage, of thrift, and of achieve- 
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ment through service. Practical means were devised for inculcating 
each of these needs as an ideal in the minds of the students and actual 
results proved that the ideals were really operative. Mr. Sandwick 
presented an exhibit of posters made by the students to advertise 
education, and of statistical charts to prove its practical value. The 
paper as a whole was an admirable presentation of the possibilities 
of composition in real situations. 

The third paper grew out of the situation created by the need of help 
on the farms during the past year. Miss Martha E. Clay described 
her methods of teaching English to farm boys. Special classes in the 
Central High School in Grand Rapids, Michigan, were formed for 
the boys who would leave the school on the first of May to go to work. 
All but the prime essentials were eliminated from the class study 
and left for the pupil to do by himself outside. These fundamentals 
included forceful speech, clear composition, reading with under- 
standing, and appreciation of high ideals of character and patriotism. 
Oral composition was based largely on current literature. Themes 
were written on the movies, war posters, and farm experiences. The 
speeches of Wilson and Lloyd George were used. Each boy, during va- 
cation, read the life of some great man. The main difference between 
the course and the usual courses was found in the attitude of the pupils 
themselves. The boys were more in earnest and more vigorous. 

Miss Marietta Hyde, of the East Technical High School in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the fourth speaker, described certain projects in literature. 
She defined the project as a purposeful unit of work carried on in a 
socialized group. In literature she distinguishes two types of such 
projects, namely, appreciation or enjoyment projects and problem- 
projects. The first would be illustrated by putting the study of Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream into the hands of the pupils themselves, the 
second, by connecting the Tale of Two Cities with the present war. 
The essentials of Miss Hyde’s suggestions seem to lie in the application 
of the point of view to the classroom activity. In a sense all of her 
projects were problem-projects. 

The final paper of the afternoon, entitled “The Relation of Music 
to Literature,” was read by Mr. J. Milnor Dorey, of New York City. 
After commenting upon the new philosophy of education, which empha- 
sizes the growing democratic spirit of our time, Mr. Dorey stated his 
conviction that music and literature are the best possible expressions 
of the spirit of man. Moreover, they have much in common, par- 
ticularly in their wealth of immediate, as contrasted with deferred, 
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values. Both are developing at the present time. In the field of litera- 
ture the forms of most direct spiritual appeal are poetry, drama, and 
fiction. Coupled with these may be the music which is appropriate as 
a setting for songs, ballads, plays, and stories. Pupils may properly 
discuss such questions as to whether Rossini’s William Tell better 
portrays Alpine moods than the prose of William Black or the poetry 
of Byron. In the same way comparisons may be instituted between 
descriptive passages in fiction and such compositions as the Peer Gynt 
Suite of Grieg. Excellent occasions for English composition arise from 
such studies. Biography is called for. In many ways the correlation of 
music and literature will lead to greatly enlarged control over individual 
and social life. 

In the college and normal-school section meeting three papers 
were read. The first, by Professor G. C. Brandenburg, of Purdue 
University, was on “The Pedagogical Aspects of Linguistic Ability.” 
The main point presented by the speaker was that there is a high corre- 
lation between linguistic ability and general intelligence. It is found 
that schoolroom activities are largely conditioned by the pupil’s com- 
mand of the vernacular. Children should be encouraged to express 
themselves as freely and as accurately as possible. 

Professor James Cloyd Bowman, of the Iowa State College, argued 
for an elastic system in the marking of English themes. The standard 
of marking should gradually be raised throughout the course. Personal 
conferences should emphasize habits of thought and individuality rather 
than mere faults in technique. In making out a final grade recourse 
should be had to the general principles of a derived objective scale. The 
same consideration should be given to the distribution of grades among 
the pupils of a given class in accordance with the Missouri plan. 

Professor Franklyn B. Snyder, of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, spoke on “English A Once More.” He believes that a 
considerable part of the university teacher’s difficulty with Freshman 
English is due to two conditions that could be remedied, namely, lack 
of articulation between English teaching in the university and in the 
high schools, and to the failure of the high schools to stress English 
composition in the last year of the course. He instanced specific cases 
in which articulation has been brought about and approved Professor 
Neilson’s well-known advice to put a great many themes into the waste- 
basket by and with the consent of the students. 

The library conference was devoted primarily to the subject of 
browsing. Mr. Carl B. Roden, of the Chicago Public Library, 
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explained the system now being developed in Chicago by means of 
which certain schools are provided with a limited number of books 
for general reading from the Public Library. The great question, he 
thought, was whether the high schools are making readers of the pupils. 
It was not the business of the public library to send reference books 
to the schools, but books that would help to make readers. Special 
accounts of how browsing is encouraged in certain schools were given 
by Miss Ada G. Grandy, of the Northrup Collegiate Institute, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, and Miss Jessie E. Sherman, of the Parker High 
School in Chicago. In closing the discussion Mr. Hosic called attention 
to the fact that the method of browsing was soundly pedagogical, inas- 
much as by means of it the pupil learned to do exactly the thing which 
he should learn. He declared that he had small faith in the ordinary 
progress of the pupil at the rate of three or four inches in a textbook 
day by day. Such a type of experience would never make readers. 
In addition to it there must be quantitative reading of books so written 
as to present details to the imagination and material for thinking. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The closing session of the Council was devoted to the reports of 
standing committees. For the committee on American Speech, the 
chairman, Dr. Clarence Stratton, of St. Louis, reported as follows: 


Last spring the chairman of the Committee on American Speech turned 
his attention to War Camp Community activities and shortly afterward 
resigned his chairmanship. This for a short time retarded the work of the 
Committee, as a division of duties had been agreed upon and a districting 
of the country made. 

Almost immediately the secretary was appointed chairman. An attempt 
to resume all the phases of the Committee’s undertakings was made at once. 

To a great many teachers throughout the entire United States a great 
deal of material was mailed at fairly regular times in order to keep stimulated 
the interest in speech matters. Requests from teachers for such notes have 
steadily lengthened the mailing list. 

With the appointment of Miss Claudia E. Crumpton, now of North- 
western High School, Detroit, as secretary, regular assumptions were dis- 
charged promptly and many new phases inaugurated. 

During the past year many requests for information have reached the 
chairman. A number of societies have applied to him for names of people 
interested in speech improvement and fitted to impress ideas upon audiences, 
to whom such organizations might send invitations to address them. Unfor- 
tunately the influenza ban nullified practically all the plans. 
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Reprints to the number of several hundred have been distributed. 
Some of these were articles which had appeared in the English Journal; others 
were from periodicals which do not reach the general body of teachers of 
English. Among these latter may be cited a popular appeal printed first 
in a Boston paper, re-entitled “‘Are You Guilty of Baby Talk?”’ One which 
will appear soon will be in the J/linois Bulletin. It bears the cryptic caption, 
“Speaking of Speech.” 

The plans for the coming year have already been outlined before you. 
Until next autumn the entire energy of the Committee will be directed 
toward impressing upon the people of the United States the supreme impor- 


tance of improvemnnt in speech. 
It might be added that the Committee succeeded, as in past years, in 
spending all the money allotted to its work. 


For the Committee on Labor and Cost of English Teaching, Pro- 
fessor Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, the chairman, 
reported that the work of compiling the statistics gathered with regard 
to elementary schools will probably reach completion during the next 
six months. The work has been extremely burdensome and the results 
are somewhat disappointing. It seems clear, however, that, as in the 
case of the high schools, English in the elementary schools occupies much 
more time but costs relatively less and demands more labor of the 
teachers than other subjects. The relative proportion of time devoted 
to English is greatest in the first grade and grows less as the grammar 
grades are reached. The teachers, for the most part, are not special- 
ists. The work is evidently very loosely organized and the aims not 
clearly defined. There is the greatest need of a reform of elementary 
English if the work in the grades above is to be made satisfactory. 
When completed the report of this committee will appear as a bulletin 
of the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

The next report was that of the Committee on Economy of Time. 
The chairman, Miss Mary B. Fontaine, of the State Normal School 
at Glenville, West Virginia, although unable to be present, submitted 
the following report of progress: 

Owing to war conditions and the prevalence of influenza it has been 
impossible for the Committee on Economy of .Time to meet since the last 
session of the National Council, but the work has gone forward by means of 
correspondence. Substantial progress has been made, and the work is being 
pushed to a rapid completion: 

As previously reported, the committee has been divided into five sections, 
each of which is working on a definite problem. The Mechanics of Writing 
section has submitted a tentative report which has already appeared in the 
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pages of the English Journal. Both the grammar and the literature sections 
have reports ready for publication. As the chairman of the section devoted 
to the Mechanics of Speech was drafted for war work he was unable to do 
anything on committee work until the first of this year, but his report is 
expected at an early date. The chairman of the Rhetoric section was unable 
to continue in office, and as no one else has been found to serve in his place 
this part of the work has fallen to the chairman of the general committee, 
who is now collecting material for the report. 

The committee thought it advisable to publish the separate reports in 
the English Journal for the following reasons: (1) As we could not get a 
general meeting of the committee the publication of reports seemed the only 
way of getting them before the whole committee. (2) It gives the members 
of the committee a better opportunity of weighing each proposed feature 
of the report. (3) Each member of the National Council will have an oppor- 
tunity to criticize the reports and to suggest changes before the completed 
report is formally submitted to the Council. The committee asks for the 
co-operation of all members of the Council in this work. The published 
reports are simply tentative, and we expect to make changes in them. We 
shall therefore welcome constructive criticism from anyone interested in the 
problem. 

It is the expectation of the committee to submit a complete report at the 
next regular meeting of the National Council. 


Mr. Sterling A. Leonard, of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, chairman of the subcommittee on grammar, then 
commented at length upon the report of his subdivision. This report 
appears elsewhere in the current issue of the English Journal. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Examinations, 
Mr. C. C. Certain, who is engaged in educational service for the 
Y.M.C.A. in France, Principal J. M. Wood, of the Stephens Junior 
College at Columbia, Missouri, offered the report. The first section 
was that prepared by Professor Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University, 
and had reference to the results of a questionnaire on examinations 
sent out by the committee. The questions were as follows: 


1. How valuable are examinations (a) as tests for promotion oy gradua- 
tion; (6) as incentives to review ? 

2. What are the objections to (a) oral or (6) written examinations ? 

3. What kinds of questions are most desirable: (a) those which test 
memory, (0) those which test judgment, (c) those which test feeling? What 
is the value of the thought examination? (See English Journal, May 1918, 
PP. 327-29.) 

4. In what English courses, if any, do examinations seem superfluous; 
e.g., are they desirable in oral English, public speaking, dramatics ? 
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5. What is the passing mark at your institution ? 

6. Should final term grades be based (a) solely on final examinations, 
or (b) on examination grades and term work? Should irregularity in class 
attendance be reflected in the final term grade or separately reported ? 

7. How often should preliminary examinations be given? Finals—at 
the end of each term or at the end of the course ? 

8. Would it be well to have examinations at the end of the second and 
of the fourth year, somewhat as at Oxford and Cambridge ? 

9. If you do not give examinations, how do you grade your pupils ? 

10. How does your institution admit students: (a) by examination only, 
(b) by certificate, or (c) by a combination plan? If possible please furnish 
statistics as to the success of the plan in vogue. 

11. What definite standards influence your markings? What processes 
of evaluation enter into your ratings from the point of view of (a) specific 
ability or power in composition; (6) keenness, sensitiveness, and sincerity of 
appreciation in literature; (c) correctness in spelling; (d) correctness or 
excellence of grammatical structure ? 

12. What system of marks do you use: (a) figures, (b) letters, or (c) 
words ? 

13. In your state (if not New York) is there any system of state examina- 
tions corresponding to the New York State Regents’ Examinations? If so, 
please send specimen papers. Does it work well? If you have had experi- 
ence with the Regents’ Examinations, what is your opinion of them ? 

14. What are the advantages and what the disadvantages of examinations 
conducted entirely by persons who do not teach the candidates (e.g., as in the 
C.E.E.B. examinations) ? 

15. How may the evils of cramming best be prevented ? 

16. What is the best length of time for a term examination in a one-hour 
course? A two-hour course? A three-hour course ? 

17. What is your opinion of the Comprehensive Examination ? 

18. In College Entrance Examinations shall the questions be drawn 
chiefly from the assigned books or from general experience ? 

19. What is the best way to prevent cheating in examinations? What 
has been your experience with the honor system ? 

20. What is the best way to test appreciation of literature? Of good 
writing ? ~ 

21. Have you any suggestions as to experiments which might be made 
in the preparation and conduct of examinations ? 

22. “What is your opinion of Lincoln as a statesman?” Are such ques- 
tions as this desirable? How is an answer to such a question to be rated ? 

23. If a student does not answer all of the questions for lack of time, 
to what extent should he be penalized ? 

24. If a questionnaire like this is to be sent to several hundred teachers, 
can you suggest any questions not on this list that should be asked ? 
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25. Can you suggest any educational or psychological tests that could 
profitably replace the ordinary examination in any phase of English study ? 

26. If you know any teachers or superintendents who are especially well 
qualified to answer any of these questions or whose opinion would be espe- 
cially valuable, please give me their names and I will see that they have an 
opportunity to help us. 


A digest of the answers will appear in a future report of the committee. 
Speaking on “Suggested Problems for Study in the Field of Examina- 
tions,” Mr. Wood said: 


As I have studied the outlines sent me, and as I have followed committee 
discussions, there is a grave question in my mind as to whether the leader 
for this round table has been wisely chosen. If this committee is to make 
merely an extensive or an intensive application of the formulae for mental 
measurements, its discussions should be led by our ablest and most experi- 
enced educational psychologists. In pursuing this course, however, it would 
seem that we are putting the cart before the horse. A standard exists to 
measure the finished product; only in building air castles do men apply 
standards of measurement to things that they do not actually possess. Would 
it not, therefore, be wise to apply the Lincolnian maxim and find out “where 
we are and whither we are tending” so that we might better know what to 
measure and how to measure it? Whatever course the investigations of this 
committee may take, it must be kept constantly in mind that our ultimate 
purpose is to render a service to the student who is receiving instruction. 
As an end in themselves, or as a tool to prove some preconceived notion, 
tests and standards, résumés and questionnaires, are not only valueless, but 
may become a positive evil, the faculties and students becoming mere 
pawns. 

The examination system that is in vogue today, and that is rapidly growing 
into much disrepute, is a relic of mediaevalism that in its day was exceed- 
ingly worth while. When the prime function of education could be defined 
“as a weeding-out process,” performances in mental gymnastics were de- 
servedly popular. When, however, it dawned upon our leaders that education 
in a democracy must train the proletariat as well as the intellectual aristocrat, 
the examination system that was formulated originally in the interests of the 
latter fell somewhat into disrepute. This is the situation that confronts us 
today. We are attempting to save from the wreckage those elements that 
can be made to serve a definite purpose in the training of boys and girls for 
life in a democracy. 

This being true, the psychologist should, to the best of his ability, enable 
us to determine not only the native general ability of a given student, but 
his peculiar and particular talents as well. We need this information, not 
at all for purposes of discrimination, but solely that we may be able to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. One of the greatest fallacies of our educational 
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theory and practice has been the generally accepted notion that every child 
should reach approximately the same degree of proficiency in identically 
the same group of studies. This is neither possible nor desirable, and any 
light that the experimental or educational psychologist can throw upon ways 
and means for measuring native ability, or for determining particular talents, 
will be very much worth while. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
these tests have a functional and not an intrinsic value, and wherever they 
are placed in the hands of a novice this fact should be definitely pointed out. 
It would seem to me, however, that mental measurements may better fall 
under the head of general educational practice than in the specific field of 
the English department. If this be done, our investigation may very appro- 
priately confine itself to a study of the function of the examination in its 
relation to the subject-matter itself and to the method of instruction. 

If this field be selected for major emphasis, and for evident reasons I 
take it this must be done, I would suggest the following problems for your 
consideration: 

1. Our English departments must differentiate and define the content 
that is to be measured. One reason for the unsatisfactory results obtained 
from objective tests is the fact that teachers of English themselves have not 
clearly distinguished the minimum essentials from those elements that are 
of secondary or of general informational value. This differentiation and 
definition of content should extend from the elementary school to and through 
the professional school. Nor should the course be worked out along theo- 
retical lines. The work in English should function in exactly the same sense 
as the work in a social science. Recently the dean of a school of engineering 
remarked that he wished the English department in his university would 
offer a course that would meet the needs of an engineer. Would it not lead 
to much better results if the English department in this institution would 
* ask the faculty of the school of engineering, which may be presumed to be 
conversant with the needs of engineers, to outline a course for its students, 
indicating what it considers to be the minimum essentials in the course and 
what to be desirable from the standpoint of general information ? 

2. With a definite content to be measured, the work of this committee 
would be much less complicated than it appears today. Your first task would 
then be a research covering existing practices in examinations to determine 
their adequacy or inadequacy in measuring the minimum essentials, as well 
as the general informational values. These results should be tabulated and 
analyzed and an examination code should be formulated which has as its 
basis the existing situation as revealed by the research, modified by the goal 
to be reached, and taking into account the latest discoveries of physiological 
psychology and the applications of pragmatic philosophy. Provision should 
then be made for the application of this code to concrete situations with ample 
provision for accurately observing and recording the results. 
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3. Tests should also be devised for measuring the teacher’s ability to 
pass accurately upon the quality of a given piece of work. These should 
measure the correlation between the physical condition of the teacher and the 
mark that a student receives. 

4. In order to provide more specifically for carrying out the above sugges- 
tions, I should like to add to “Outline D—Tentative Statement of Aims” 
the following: 

9. To formulate a statement of the exact purpose to be served by the examina- 
tion. 

10. To determine the relation between the examination system and the teach- 
ing method and content of the course. 

11. To measure the influence of the examination on the maintenance of Eng- 
lish standards. (Statistics, secondary and collegiate, to be collected from the 
records of those students whose grades fall within a given range.) 

12. To determine the correlation between the physiological condition of the 
teacher and her standards of grading. 

13. To evaluate the personal element in examinations. 

14. To evaluate the examination itself in relation to its general influence upon 
English courses, as well as to minimum essentials. 

15. In determining minimum essentials in English, what relation should obtain 
between cultural and functional values ? 


In my statement of these major and minor problems there is some dupli- 
cation, but in every case there is an element that does not appear elsewhere. 
You will give to each the consideration that it seems to merit. If I have, 
at any point, suggested a course of procedure that is worth while, I am con- 
tent. 

BUSINESS 

The Board of Directors met, as announced in the program, at 4:30 
on Wednesday afternoon. The following were present: Misses Crump- 
ton and Pound and Messrs. Greenlaw, Hatfield, Hopkins, Hosic, Otto, 
Pendleton, and Scott. The minutes of the annual meeting of 1917 as 
printed in the English Journal for January 1918 were approved. The 
following financial statement as of November 30, 1918, was submitted 
and placed on file: : 


RECEIPTS 
Balance November 28, 1917...........-.-++0+eeeeees $ 384.76 
Individual Memberships. 2,654.82 
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EXPENDITURES 
Home-Reading Lists (mailing)....................... Il.54 
Stamps received and paid out..:.................... II.00 


The directors then considered the annual budget and voted to allow 
the Committee on American Speech $100 for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year, with the understanding that more may be granted 
later if possible. 

In view of the fact that the present chairman of the Committee on 
Plays is no longer an active member of the Council, the secretary was 
instructed to arrange for the reorganization of that committee. It 
was suggested that short lists of plays with annotations be printed from 
time to time in the English Journal; also, that a survey be made as to 
what is actually being done in the various high schools in this field. 
Mr. Walter Barnes reported to the Board of Directors that Professor 
A. D. Yocum, of the University of Pennsylvania, chairman of a commit- 
tee of the National Council of Education, desires the co-operation of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. His special object is to find 
out what is being done toward the teaching of democracy and to com- 
pile a body of recommendations. Inasmuch as two or three of the 
committees of the Council are already working upon the topic, it was 
voted that a composite committee be formed representing these vari- 
ous groups to co-operate with Professor Yocum. This the members of 
the composite committee will undertake to do by compiling lists of 
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suitable material and defining the methods most conducive to the 
democratic spirit. 

The Board of Directors then took up the proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the Council. After a consideration of the vari- 
ous changes, it was voted unanimously to present the amendments to 
the business meeting of the Council with the recommendation that they 
be adopted. 

Informal discussion brought out the fact that many of the members 
of the Board favor holding the next meeting in the East. Boston was 
suggested as a suitable center. As the matter is in the hands of the 
Executive Committee, no official action was taken. 

A nominating committee consisting of Miss Pound and Messrs. 
Scott, Otto, Pendleton, and Hatfield was appointed to select persons to 
fill ten vacancies on the Board of Directors and the various offices in 
the Board, with instructions to report at the business meeting to be 
held on Thursday afternoon. 

After considerable informal discussion of a question raised by 
Director Hopkins, the Board adjourned. This question had reference 
to the problem of how to reach our constituency. It was felt that 
English teachers are too much inclined to leave the discussion of larger 
educational questions, in which English is necessarily involved, to 
others. We should put ourselves in possession of the facts, should 
seek opportunity to shape public opinion through public addresses and 
through articles contributed not only to educational journals but also 
to magazines and newspapers of general circulation. 

The business meeting of the Council was held on Thursday after- 
noon as announced. The principal business transacted comprised the 
election of members of the Board of Directors and the adoption of the 
amendments to the constitution. The members of the Board whose 
terms expired were as follows: Directors Abbott, Hopkins, Hulst, 
Lally, Lewis, Pound, Thomas, Timberlake, and Wilcox. Director 
Hitchcock resigned some months earlier. To fill these vacancies the 
following were nominated and elected: Frederick H. Bair, Rollo W. 
Brown, Sterling A. Leonard, Estelle R. Morrison, Frederick M. Padel- 
ford, Elizabeth Robertson, J. W. Searson, Charles S. Thomas, J. M. 
Thomas, Samuel Thurber, Jr. A motion to adopt the amendments 
to the Constitution as they appeared in the February (1919) number of 
the English Journal was carried and a further motion passed to the 
effect that these amendments become operative at once. This means 
that any local association whose written constitution is approved by 
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the Board of Directors may choose one or more members of the Board 
of Directors, the number depending upon the bona fide membership as 
of December 1, 1918, and upon the representation which the society 
already has upon the Board. 

Upon the adjournment of the business meeting the new Board of 
Directors met and accepted the report of the nominating committee, 
which presented the names of the officers for the remainder of the year 
as follows: President, Joseph M. Thomas, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; First Vice-President, Samuel Thurber, Jr., 
Newton Technical High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; Second 
Vice-President, Claudia E. Crumpton, Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Secretary-Treasurer, James F. Hosic, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, Chicago, Illinois; Auditor, William N. Otto, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. The proposal of the American 
Speech Committee to conduct Better American Speech Week through- 
out the nation during the first week in November 1919 was approved. 
The Board then authorized the appointment of a committee to make 
plans for the organization of Junior English Councils, to be made up of 
pupils in high schools and in colleges. The Board then adjourned. 


NOTES 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Council was held under extraor- 
dinary conditions. On account of the influenza the time of the meet- 
ing was changed from November to February and the convention was 
held in connection with the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. As a result the attendance was large, 
but the number of Council members present was much smaller than 
usual. The meeting took on rather more the character of the platform 
meetings which have been held in various cities in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence. 

Under the circumstances it was well that few section meetings were 
planned. All of the meetings were general except those of Thursday 
afternoon. At that time conferences on the high-school library and on 
the problems of normal schools and colleges were held in addition to 
the general session. The latter was overflowed with teachers from the 
Chicago schools, who were dismissed for the day. 

The number of vigorous addresses without manuscript was much 
larger than on any previous occasion. English teachers are apparently 
willing to take their own medicine and appear in public with only a 
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few notes. Professor Charles S. Pendleton, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and Miss Claudia E. Crumpton, of the Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, were particularly satisfactory in this mode. 
So also was Professor Thomas H. Briggs, now in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of Teachers College, who gave on three 
hours’ notice a very clear and practical exposition for beginners of the 
nature and purpose of objective measurements. 

The symposium on “Needed Adjustments of English Teaching”’ 
was very stimulating and resulted in much general discussion from the 
floor. There was, however, apparently no well-marked trend. It 
appears that as yet the lines of change are not clearly marked, though 
the tendency toward greater reality in instruction is clear. 

The two suggestions by Miss Crumpton, secretary of the American 
Speech Committee, were easily the most stimulating to the imagination 
of any brought forward. If they are carried out, next November will 
see banners, processions, slogans, posters, and all the varied activities 
of Better American Speech Week in every hamlet throughout the 
nation. The young people who take part, moreover, will be decorated 
with the buttons of the Junior English Council and will be thinking 
probably of the charters hanging in their clubrooms. The best part of 
it is that Miss Crumpton is not a dreamer but a practical executive, as 
her organization of the speech movement in Alabama and her conduct 
of the affairs of the Alabama Association of Teachers of English have 
amply proved. 

The library exhibit was very well cared for by Miss Helen Babcock, 
of the Austin High School, with the help of Miss Edith E. Erskine, of 
the Harrison Technical High School, Chicago, and others. A striking 
feature of the exhibit this year was the posters prepared for Better 
American Speech Week in Chicago and shown in the Art Institute in 
contest in which ribbons were awarded to the schools and individuals 
preparing the best posters. A permanent traveling exhibit of posters 
and other similar material used in the celebration of Better American 
Speech Week is being gathered and will be available upon application 
to Miss Edith E. Erskine, Harrison Technical High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

There will probably be no further meetings of the Council in Chicago 
during 1919. At the meeting of the National Education Association 
in Milwakuee a special meeting of the Council will be held on July 3. 
The officers of the Council are always glad to know who can attend the 
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summer meeting. In November the clans will gather in Boston. It 
is proposed to hold the annual convention during the first three days of 
Thanksgiving week. This will enable those who attend to leave home 
as early as Friday evening preceding and be on hand bright and early 
for the first session on Monday. By concluding the convention on 
Wednesday evening, those living near by can get home in good time for 
Thanksgiving turkey and may even invite their friends from the distant 
West to share it with them. In February 1920 the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association will meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio. At that time there will be a special meeting of the 
Council, probably on February 24. 


